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ALINE’S COMFORTING Visii. 


LAURA LOFT. 
A TALE OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
CHAPTER XIX.—‘‘ INDISGESTION” COMING MORE WAYS 
THAN ONE, 

& ° 

ANADA! oh, for Canada! if our mother would but 
consent, and money could be found for our outfit! 
and old Uncle Graham would have us!” so thought 
Aline, as she crumbled some bread upon her drawing 
to prepare for some alterations. 
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She sighed as her paper showed nothing but a 
smoky smear, instead of the great black head that 
had stared on it a few minutes before. She knew 
that her mistress was right; that the thing was out of 
drawing—had a swelled cheek and eyes that did not 
look in the same direction ; but the difficulty of cor- 
recting these inaccuracies was not lessened by a 
conviction that they existed. 

No wonder that the Pallas on her paper had 
squinted and betrayed symptoms of mumps, for 
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nothing was farther from her mind, while she 
laboured line after line upon it, than the design of 
the sculptor in the original ; to make eyes, nose, and 
mouth the best way she could was the summit of 
her ambition. How could she rise, or try to rise, to 
the mighty expression of the antique by one of the 
noblest of its masters ? 

She had seen Clara look at the marble bust with 
profound admiration, she had heard Mr. Leporel ex- 
patiate with enthusiasm on this exquisite point and 
that; had followed with implicit obedience his direc- 
tion to notice and dwell upon each, that she might 
be inspired with a measure of the same high feeling 
that had created it. She noticed, that is, she looked 
steadily at the marble, till her eyes were dazzled ; 
but as to inspiration, well! She put down her port- 
crayon when all her work of two days had been dis- 
missed in a few minutes by bread crumbs, and sighed 
for Canada. 

“ Artist!”’ she thought. She would never, could 
never, make an artist. If she could, which, with 
her deficiencies of ‘high perception,” she was sure 
was impossible, she felt little desire, considering the 
length of time it would be before the hardest and 
most unremitting labour would have any reward. 
Now, she thought, in Canada all would be plain 
enough, work, and hard work, but work with cer- 
tainty of pay, and so simple that it would not keep 
her in a fever lest she should never be able to accom- 
plish it. If her mother would but consent: if the 
money could but be raised, and if Uncle Graham 
would but have them! 

She had fallen into a reverie, and the shadowy 
squint of Pallas on her paper was still untouched 
when Clara entered the room. She blushed to be 
found idle, but ‘ther kind mistress divined that her 
idleness was :the fruit of busier thoughts than the 
marble could inspire, and began at once'to praise the 
courage which :could efface the fruits of so much toil 
in order to.get:to perfection. 

Aline, pushing away her block, said, frankly, ‘I 
shall never succeed, I have not enough talent.” 

Clara 'tried'to encourage her, though, except as a 
very mediocre artist, she felt that her judgment was 
correct. But she suggested that it seemed the only 
road open ‘to'her now;; :music:she had neglected, and 
it was teollate to reeover lost, ground there. 

“Tf we could go to Canada,” said Aline; and she 
began deseribing ‘Canadian life, as she had learned 
it from a;ypamphlet which Mr. Grey had sent to her 
mother. “‘In the summer nothing is done but field 
work, and all the family join in ‘this; and in the 
winter the women and girls are in-doors preparing 
the linen and woollen articles ‘that ‘they want for 
clothing and for’the shouse, while the men attend to 
the cattle, thrash'the grain, and get ‘firewood; and 
it is so pleasant and so independent. They make 
their sugar from the maple.” 

“Stop!” said Clara, laughing; “all this sounds 
delightful, very picturesque; but what sort of a 
figure would you make in field labour?” 

“Oh, I could do anything that wanted no more 
than work and a good wiil,” said Aline, with a look 
more self-reliant than her face had ever worn before. 

‘‘Then finish your Pallas,” said Clara, with a 
smile. 

“Ah!” sighed Aline, taking up her port-crayon, 
but throwing it down again and exclaiming, “ It’s of 
no use; I am %0 sorry. I am sure it seems un- 
grateful, but I never, never can succeed in this. I 





will work, gladly, at anything where I see a pro- 
spect of success, but here there is none.” 

Clara glanced at the forlorn, expiring face on the 
paper, which seemed to say, ‘‘ Believe her, she is 
quite right, only look at me and you will see it; ” 
and she would not argue the point. She promised 
to see Mr. Grey again, to talk to her brother, to 
inquire on every side for a more hopeful pursuit, 
and, finally, counselled her pupil to be less anxious, 
and, tiil something else appeared, to do what was put 
into her hand with all her might. 

Aline hinted at her distress that she should be a 
burthen to her kind friends; with the hope of help- 
ing them by her work afterwards this had been 
easier to bear, but that hope fading away daily 
made her more sensitive to her position. 

‘‘You did not place yourself here, Aline,” said 
Clara, kindly; ‘‘in the providence of God you were 
brought to us, it is our part now to be helpers; but 
you know nothing of the future, nor how soon it may 
be that you are called on to play the part of bene- 
factress to others, perhaps to us.”’ 

Aline embraced her warmly, and, once more left 
alone, made a vigorous attack on the squinting eye, 
reduced it to the same line of vision as the other, 
and resolved to think no more of Canada, but to throw 
herself into her work, and do her best for Pallas. 
She was succeeding better than she had hoped, 
and, quite engrossed in -her work, did not hear the 
door open and advancing -steps till the latter came 
quite near. 

‘Beg your pardon, don’t let: me disturb you,” said 
the visitor, ‘‘I was brought here to wait till Mr. 
Leporel came.” Aline looked mat him. He was a 
square old man, with crisp, sandy ‘hair; his face was 
in no way remarkable, but ‘for \its clear complexion, 
and the determination shown jin ‘the mouth—thin 
lips, that by their curve and eompression, said, ‘True 
to my word, firm to \profession, unalterable in 
opinion.” But there -was.a mild ‘benignity about the 
small blue eyes that shone with:a lustreihardly in 
keeping with their-owner’s age. 

Aline soon ‘forgot ‘him when ‘he ‘had seated him- 
self and:taken up.a book from ‘the:table,;:she was so 
pleased with ithe :new eye she ‘had :maile for poor 
Pallas, ‘that she:allowed two ortthree little.coughs to 
pass without looking up. At last:theld gentleman 
said, ‘“‘Nou-seem very busy!” 

“Tam,” she replied, with a noil. 

“Drawing?” he.askeil. 

She held up ‘her ,port-crayon, anil ypointed ‘to the 
bust! byway of answer. 

‘““Wery fond of it?’ the:adked. 

‘No, not.a'bit,” sheweplied, with a sigh. 

He got up ani stood behind her, and .comparing 
the drawing with the bust, said, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
like it?” 

She was rather surprised, and a little inclined to 
be offended at his pertinacious inquiries, but she 
didn’t like to appear to take anything ill from one 
of Mr. Leporel’s sitters, and she concluded this was 
Professor Stone, who was expected that morning for 
a first sitting to the artist, so she replied, ‘I don’t 
like it because I can’t do it.” 

“Where is it wrong?” he asked, and in fact he 
asked her so many questions, first about her drawing; 
and then about herself, that, almost unwittingly, she 
very artlessly put him in possession of the same 
desires and feelings she had expressed to Clara 
shortly before. 
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He looked very wise, very candid, and very kind, 
and won her confidence up to a certain point, without 
difficulty. 

‘“¢ So you would like to emigrate to Australia?” 

“Oh no, Canada. I have read about Canada, and 
my mother has an uncle there,” she answered. 

‘Cold, so very cold,” he said, with a shiver, upon 
which she vehemently assured him that she had 
read and heard that the climate was so pure the cold 
was easily endured, and it was altogether de- 
lightful. 

‘‘But you would have to do scrub-work, and be a 
servant, unless your uncle is very rich, and can keep 
you as a fine lady,” he said. 

“J don’t know what my uncle is, nor if he is very 
rich, but I wouldn’t be kept as a fine lady if I 
might,” she answered, with great spirit. 

“What! like work better than play?” 

“T like work I can do,” she said. 

“Well, women can do anything and everything 
now, can’t they?” he asked, the thin lips parting 
satirically, but not severely. 

“* Not women like me,” she said. 

“You are willing to do what you can? Then you 
will find work without going to Canada,” said the 
stranger. ‘‘ Your uncle may have a queer temper, 
or have the gout, or be a hard master and ruler over 
young folks.” 

Aline looked grave, but soon answered, ‘I can 
bear with tempers. If he had the gout I would 
nurse and attend to him, as I did to my poor father 
when he was ill, and I don’t suppose he would be 
very hard on young people who tried to do their 
best.” 

The stranger looked kindly at her, asked her 
about her family and what the expense of their 
emigration would be, and various other things, 
showing that he was kindly interested in them ; he 
told her he had heard of Mr. Beverley’s death,.and 
the condition of his family. 





} 





““T will speak to your | 


kind friends here,” he said, ‘‘ and if I can help you | 


I will.” 

Aline now laid open her whole heart, and showed 

80 plainly her honest desire to do all that self-devo- 
tion could to repair the ruin of her family, that her 
new acquaintance was as much taken by her right 
feeling as she was with his kindly interest in her 
welfare. He had been with her more than an hour 
when Charles Leporel came to invite him to the 
studio. He parted with a very benignant smile 
to Aline, who was further cheered by Charles’s 
approval of her work, and as the hour at which she 
paid her daily visit to her mother had arrived, she 
deterniined to put Pallas into her portfolio for that 
time. 
_ “Well, miss,” said Mrs. Batts, in reply to -her 
inquiries after her mother, who, she was told, was 
in bed, “your ma had a bad night, by means of 
having a poor supper, which went to my heart and 
hers also, which was natural, considering how she 
was never used to deny herself anythink, end now 
it’s quite in the other way.” 

Aline was sadly grieved. Did her mother really 
suffer from want ? 

Sally tried to soften matters to her; but it was 
plain that their finances were at a very low ebb, for 
all that she could carn by her needle, and all that 
Mrs. Beverley could raise by parting with the few 
ornaments and trinkets she had kept, was much too 
little to “feed a many mouths, and buy coal and 
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pay the rent, which the gentleman wouldn’t take, 
and a good job too, by reason she hadn’t got it for 
him.” 

Aline had heard hints of this, plainer and plainer 
each day for some time, but Sally had kept it in 
while she could, hoping for something to turn up, 
and shrinking from hurting the poor girl’s feelings 
to no purpose. Her heart sank within her when 
Sally took her into her full confidence. Nothing 
was left to sell but Mr. Beverley’s watch, and she 
was afraid the poor lady would have a deal to go 
through before she would part with that, ‘only a 
poor supper’s a sharp thing to her, as never know’d 
what it was to have one!” was her concluding 
remark. 

Aline thought of the kind gentleman who had 
been with her that morning, and almost felt em- 
boldened to return and seek him in the studio and 
tell him how urgently help was wanted, but she 
could not bring herself to do it. Twice her hand 
was on the door-handle, twice she withdrew it. She 
would tell Clara, she would show the need of her 
getting at once into work that would pay, in order 
that her pittance might be added to their slender 
means. She thought Sally had grown thin and had 
lost much of her cheery tone; she looked apprehen- 
sively on little Myra and Dulcie, who were playing 
with their dolls, but looked wan and spiritless. The 
others had gone, by their mother’s permission, to 
try and borrow money from an “old friend.” 

“You all seem very sad,” said Aline to the old 
woman, who was adding water to the rice pudding 
that was to be the staple of the family dinner. 

‘Tt takes a deal of water, miss, before it’s full 
swelled, which is a good job, being as it’s the only 
thing as is plenty.” 

“Tam afraid you are getting ill, indeed I am!” 
said Aline, looking sorrowfully at the old woman. 

‘‘Well, miss, I don’t know as I’m ill, but I get 
indisgestion on times, for all cheese never comes 
a-nigh this house, and I’ve got my opinion as you 
may have the complaint from eating nothink, as bad 
as from eating anythink.” 

‘‘No doubt,” said Aline, the tears filling her eyes. 
“But this mustn’t go on, Mrs. Batts; I must go to 
Mr. Grey, I must do something; you will die, and 
those poor little things!’’ The thought of the list- 
less faces and languid appearance of the little girls 
came vividly before her, and she could no longer 
bear it, but wept on Sally’s arm. 

‘Eh, dear miss! if ’d know’d as you'd a-took on 
so, I’d never have told you; but it’s true what poor 
Batts was used to say, ‘That’s you, Nally, bite 
your tongue twice to punish yourself, and one bite 
at the right time would have saved the mischief;’ 
and I’m sure I wish I’d a-bitten mine over and over 
again afore I set you erying that way.” 

The old woman was near crying herself; she was, 
indeed, beginning to fail more decidedly under the 
repeated scant meals; the only really good ones she 
got were her suppers at Tony’s, which, as she 
purchased them with the loss of a night’s rest, did 
not do her much good. 

She had among other philosophical theories, one, 
that fat people were supported by their own mate- 
rial substance, and comforted herself by the belief 
that, however unpleasant it was to go without 
when she felt hungry, it did not do her any 
real harm. Awkwardly for this consoling view of 
things, she was decidedly wasting away, and the 
uu2 
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plea of ‘living on herself” was getting less and 
less tenable. 

For a moment a dark cloud hung over her—the 
light that usually shone so serenely upon her was 
obscured. ‘It’s all unfortunate now—everywhere!”’ 
she thought, “poor Sir Antony and the poor baby 
as just keeps enough life in it to fret its father 
to death, and all these poor creatures going without, 
and me never knowing how to make things go for 
the best, and being so often took with the indis- 
gestion!” 

Then came a darker cloud, and she uttered in her 
heart, ‘‘Hath God forgotten to be gracious ?” but 
scarcely had the utterance come forth than she 
answered it. 

‘“‘Oh, it is very tempting to all wickedness, is this 
trouble, dear miss, but let us trust God, for all He 
may see fit to slay us, which would be less of a 
trouble, so as we died trusting in Him, than living 
without Him would be, and I dare say you know the 
text, miss, which I got by heart, in the meaning of it, 
but poor aunt has given me many a rap across the 
knuckles for not bringing the words out right. ‘There 
is no temptation taken you,’ and then it ends with 
‘God is faithful,’ and we shan’t be overtried but 
come out of it, and I pray to Him to forgive me any 
wicked, hard thoughts, and to send us bread from 
Heaven, where it all comes from, after all!” 

So saying she dried her tears, her old smile came 
back, and she listened with peaceful delight while 
Aline repeated— 

“There hath no temptation taken you but such as 
is common to man: but God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but 
will with the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear it.” 

Just as the last words were uttered, a loud knock 
at the door startled them. 

‘‘ Eh, it’s this indisgestion makes me as weak as a 
robin!’ she cried. ‘‘ Now, miss, you needn’t a-go 
up-stairs. i’ll see the company, and never twit as 
you're here. Sit by the bit of fire, miss ; I'll be back 
in a twink.” 

Aline peeped up through the kitchen window, and 
saw legs—one, two, three, four, standing beside the 
scraper on the doorstep; men’s legs, and old men’s 
too, she felt sure from the shape of the shoes on the 
two nearest and the boots of those beyond. 

Who could they be? She had heard of the bailiffs 
at Sir Antony Mildwater’s. Surely bailiffs were 
not coming to seize poor Sally’s furniture, and turn 
them all out of house and home! She watched with 
a beating heart, as they shuffled uneasily about, or 
drew closer together, as the door opened. 

“They are settling which shall speak first,” she 
thought. ‘Poor Mrs. Batts, how frightened she 
will be.” 

The door closed on them, and she heard voices in 
the passage. Meantime, Sally had opened the door 
with no small tremor herself. She was “in too much 
of a work,” as she said, to notice who the strangers 
were ; and the one in shoes looked so straight into her 
face that she augured no good, though she didn’t at 
first turn him into a bailiff. But while he was asking 
if she were Mrs. Batts, and if Mrs. Beverley and her 
family lived there, she caught a glimpse of the figure 
behind, and dropping a low curtsey, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, 
sir, hope you’re very well, sir; but if so be as it’s the 
rent, I’m sure you'll excuse me; but as you said as 
a little time wouldn’t signify, and me being rather 





backward, and having had bad nights, which is the 
worst thing going for work, why, sir, I hope as you 
won’t be against waiting a bit, and the poor lady in 
bed, and the poor children pinched a bit, and me 
very—” 

Here her voice gave way, for the same idea that 
had terrified Aline, came into her mind—the landlord 
had brought a bailiff to seize for the rent. 

‘Why, you’ve been eating cheese,” said Mr. 
Grey, with the kindest smile, for he saw that the 
poor woman was weak and trembling with appre- 
hension. ‘‘ Never mind the rent,” he continued, “I 
told you I would wait till it was ready. Let us into 
some place to sit down; this gentleman is a kind 
friend, and wants to talk to you.” 

‘¢ And the blessing of the widow and fatherless be 
upon you, sir,” cried Sally, with tears of relief and 
joy. ‘Not but that my baby died long afore poor 
Batts, and never left none to be fatherless.” 

The two visitors exchanged looks of kindly feeling 
and amusement, and she ushered them into the par- 
lour where the two little ones were playing with 
their dolls. 

Mr. Grey looked at Myra and thought she had lost 
much of her brightness; it was no longer the round 
face and arch eyes that peeped at him from behind 
Sally. They did not stay to be noticed, but went otf 
without bidding, leaving Mrs. Batts to a conference 
the opening of which had raised such hope within. 

Mr. Grey heard her out in her labyrinth of descrip- 
tion of all that ‘the family” had suffered, discover- 
ing, as she went on, that the suffering on their part 
had been little or nothing till the failure of friends 
had brought them to feel privations, and fear hunger 
in its hard-featured truth. To ‘hear her out” 
exercised his patience indeed; but how could he 
check, or seem to check, the outpourings of a heart 
so full of sympathy for others that it had but little 
room for pity for its own sufferings? Besides, he 
wished his companion to hear and judge for himself 
of the state of the case, and especially to see proof 
of her disinterested kindness to ‘‘ the family.” 

‘‘ You haven’t been on a bed of roses,” he ex- 
claimed, when she had done. 

‘“No, sir,” she replied, “not that I would go to 
say a word against the chuck-up, which, sir (if as I 
might take the liberty, and you was agreeable when 
you let the house again; and sorry I am as ’tis so, 
but gentlemen must live, like poor folks, and can’t 
do without their rents, we know that), might be raised 
if so be as the washhouse was made a little narrerer, 
as you might see, so as to take the bed up in the 
corner of the passage, as might be turned into aroom 
most comfortable, only a bit smaller.” 

“Oh, we won’t go into ‘repairs and alterations,’ 
my good friend,” said Mr. Grey, as Sally, full of 
interest for his welfare as landlord, and that of his 
next tenant, went straight out of the pathetic tone 
belonging to the ‘Beverley subject,” into one of 
‘ business,” and looked as earnest as if she were the 
party to be benefited by it. 

“Well, I’m afraid you have had a hard, uncom- 
fortable life here, my good woman,”’ said the stranger, 
who had sat watching her much as he had done 
Aline at her drawing. ; 

‘Well, sir, as to comfortable, I can’t say but as it 
hasn’t been much so, but there’s a deal in use; and 
me, never having been as you may say comfortable 
all my life, not since I left poor aunt, and no disre- 
spect to Batts, as had a way of making people 
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uncomfortable, and all with the best intentions, as 
he often said, ‘Sally,’ says he, ‘ you'll thank me one 
day for doing of this,’ whenever I took it hard; and 
I’ve thought of his words many’s the time since, and 
by that rule, being uncomfortable seems to come a 
deal more natural than it does to the poor things as 
have never had no cross.” 

‘‘And your husband was your benefactor, being 
your cross maker ?”’ said the stranger. 

‘No, sir, beg your pardon, but he was a tailor,” 
said Sally, dropping a curtsey. 

‘Well, well! go up to the lady and give her this 
note, and ask her when she will be able to see us,” 
said the stranger, smiling, at the same time putting 
money into her hand, and telling her to use it for 
present necessities. 

‘‘And I forgive the rent till I send you notice 
that you must pay, and that won’t be yet,” said 
Mr. Grey. 





PEARL FISHERY IN AUSTRALIA. 


yen three or four years ago a new and practically 
inexhaustible source of wealth was opened up to 
the Australians in the establishment of pearl fisheries 
in Torres Straits, and on the north-western coast near 
Cape Headland. This golden-tipped variety (avicula) 
has completely thrown into the shade the dark-edged 
pearl oyster (margarifera, Linn.) of the Pacific. The 
beautiful avicula is found on muddy sand-banks all 
along the Great Barrier Reef, but is most plentiful in 
Torres Straits, where, after the fish has been removed, 
the shell usually weighs from five to six pounds. In 
the north-western fishery, shells weighing from ten to 
twelve pounds have been obtained, but ordinarily 
710 Torres Straits shells go to a ton; of the north- 
west shell 1,000 go to a ton. 

In the north-west the pearl oyster is obtained in 
shallow water, from ten to twelve feet deep; the 
shell itself is usually inferior to that found in the 
Straits, being often completely riddled by a parasite 
shell-fish not unlike the mussel. This foe actually 
bores right through the fish, of course killing it. In 
1871 about 180 tons of shell were obtained on the 
north-west coast of Australia, by twelve vessels of 
from twenty-five to thirty tons, sailing from Free- 
mantle and Melbourne. Divers are obtained from 
the Coromandel coast and from Java. With these 
foreign divers, who through fear of hostile aboriginals 
never go ashore, are associated numbers of friendly 
Australian blacks, who are apt to desert when tired 
of this laborious employment. In the beginning of 
the present year, the Malay divers on board the 
schooner ‘‘ Waterlily” took the vessel after murdering 
all the whites on board except the captain, who 
jumped overboard and escaped in the dingey, which 
luckily was towing astern. 

Ten vessels, some of them of over a hundred tons, 
are engaged in the Torres Straits pearl fishery, sail- 
ing mostly from Sydney. In 1871 about 200 tons of 
shell were obtained. As each ton is worth in London 
£228, ten times the value of a ton of the dark edged, 
it is easy to get some idea of the enormous value of 
the pearl fisheries of Australia. Of this total about 
sixty tons were obtained from a narrow strait, two 
miles wide, known as Mooa Pass. This famous 
shelling-ground seems to be exhausted for the pre- 
sent, for we twice saw a professional white diver, 





with his apparatus, come up, after several hours spent 
under water, with but one shell; yet such is the re- 
productive power of nature, that in six or seven years 
these oyster-beds will be perfectly restored again. 
An old store-vessel which had lain at anchor. for two 
years in Mooa Pass, was one day beached on a sand- 
bank to be cleaned. It was curious to see the bottom 
everywhere covered with young pearl oysters one- 
third grown. 

New beds of pearl oysters are discovered from time 
to time. Some are known to exist on the shallow 
south-west coast of New Guinea; but the numerous 
alligators there prevent diving. 

In Torres Straits the ordinary depth from which 
divers bring up shell is from twenty-seven to thirty 
feet. As a mere diving feat, just to touch the bottom, 
men have dived in these warm waters to the great 
depth of fifty-four feet. The oyster-beds of deeper 
water await the diving apparatus. In 1871 a diver, 
named MacNab, was drowned through using a 
worn-out suit. We visited his snow-white tomb 
adorned with shells on Two Brothers. 

Dredging has hitherto been employed without 
success in north-west Australia and in the Straits, 
owing to the coral destroying the nets. 

The greatest bit of good fortune recently met with 
fell to the lot of the master of the P——, who un- 
wittingly came upon a rich bed of pearl oysters. 
Another little craft in search of shell actually 
dropped anchor at a little distance from his rival in 
the very middle of the bed, but without a suspicion 
of the fact. The new-comer imagined that the 
master of the P—— was in search of minerals. As 
soon as the little craft was out of sight, two boats 
with eighteen divers were set to work. It is said 
that 700 shells per diem rewarded their industry. 

Sad accidents sometimes occur to these divers. We 
saw one, utterly helpless, kindly kept at the shelling- 
station as a pensioner upon the bounty of the firm by 
which he had been employed. A shark had divided 
the tendon of the thigh with its teeth, the limb 
having been literally pulled out of the monster’s 
mouth by his companions. Anotlier showed us the 
mark of shark’s teeth on his head. He firmly 
believes that his head was in the mouth of a shark 
when the foe was attacked by his fellow-divers and 
compelled to forego its intended repast. 

No artificial help is used by these expert divers. 
The men employed in Torres Straits are Polynesians ; 
among themis a nephew of King Thakombau, who, 
I dare say, would be glad to be back in Fiji. Many 
of these divers were lawfully engaged, and receive 
£18 per annum and rations; but it was openly said 
to us that others of them were kidnapped for the 
most part from islands where there are no mis- 
sionaries. Such divers are very inadequately recom- 
pensed. Some of these Polynesians have been away 
from their homes seven years / The original contract 
was that they should work on the Queensland sugar 
plantations for two years, some signing for three. 
These men were subsequently transferred to the 
pearl fishery, the natives acquiescing, in the hope of 
being eventually restored to theirown homes. Let 
us hope that the new imperial act will be faithfully 
carried out, and an end put to this virtual slavery. 

The Straits natives are being successfully employed 
in diving, but they greatly tax the patience and tact 
of their employers. They do not possess the samo 
physical energy as the Polynesians. Women make 
excellent divers; there have been a few instances in 
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which women have been kidnapped and compelled 
to dive. 

The best pearls are obtained in the north-west 
fishery. In Shark’s Bay the shell is too small to be 
worth the trouble of collecting for its own sake. The 
fishery is carried on for the pearls, but no pearl 
which has hitherto been obtained on the shores of 
Australia approximates in value to a few from the 
lagoons of the Pacific which adorn some of the 
crowned heads of Europe. 

Naturally enough the Queenslanders feel jealous 
at seeing Sydney merchants gathering the riches 
concealed in their own waters. In view of this and 
other things, the frontiers have been pushed sixty 
miles beyond the mainland. A few weeks previous 


to our visit, the Marquis of Normanby, Governor of 


Queensland, had inspected the pearl fisheries of 
Torres Straits, going even in one of the shelling- 
boats to see the diving. 

An inferior sort of pearl is yielded by the Zrochus 
Niloticus, a conical shell which grows to a great size 
in tho Straits. A ton of these shells was conveyed 
to Sydney by way of experiment. This conical shell 
is extremely beautiful, but is not easily worked. 

So long ago as Flinder’s voyage, Malay prahus 
were accustomed to visit the Gulf of Carpentaria for 
shell (Flinder thought it was for pearls). 

Curious coral growths are often found on the 
avicula, occasionally goblets of great beauty. I have 
seen a remarkable one, consisting of a series of tiny 
coral cups adorning the rim of one large goblet. 

WILLIAM WYATT GILL, B.A. 





LEISURE HOURS IN IRELAND. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
XII.—IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 


T would be flat heresy to deny the abundance*and 
exuberance of Irish wit and humour. Clever 
and vivacious Irishmen are met with all over the 
world, as well as in their own country. Collections 
of Hibernian jokes and puns, bulls and blunders, 
ean easily be made, and the Irishman holds his own 
in jest-books from ‘‘ Joe, Miller’ downwards. 

It is not the less true that the Irish in their own 
land are a dull and melancholy people. I am not 
speaking of the upper classes, but of the masses of 
the population with whom a traveller comes in con- 
tact. ‘The witty, rollicking stage Paddy is nowhere 
to be seen in real life. Whether it be from pressure 
of poverty, or from brooding over real or fancied 
wrongs, or from climate, or from whatever cause, the 
spirits seem weighed down as if by a double density 
of atmosphere. There is a waking up under unusual 
stimulus, as of whisky or fighting, especially at the 
time of fairs and elections, and at those strange com- 
binations of religious and secular purpose, the ‘‘ Pat- 
terns,” or Patron Saints’ festivals. But when the 
excitement is over the normal condition of indolent 
quiescence returns. 

In the country this is painfully apparent, even 
more than in the towns. There are few of the holi- 
day gatherings, or rural sports, which in our 
dullest districts maintain the name of ‘ Merrie 
England.” Hurley matches (hurley being the Irish 
equivalent of English ‘‘ hockey” and Scottish 
**shinty”’) are the most notable native amusement, 


other games common to the two islands. Dancing in 
its national features is represented in the Irish jig, a 
unique and characteristic performance. The dance 
music is lively enough, but the majority of native 
airs, apart from dancing, are of a sad and plaintive 
kind. When Haydn heard some of the Irish melo- 
dies, he said it was the music of an oppressed and 
sorrowful nation. 

Nor is this dulness confined to the poorest classes. 
There may be joviality enough at the convivial 
board, but the popular literature is a surer measure 
and test of character. ‘‘ Zosimus,”’ the ‘‘ Punch” of 
Ireland, is the dreariest publication that ever was 
issued as a comic paper. Number after number may 
be searched in vain for a joke which would find ad- 
mission in the stupidest of the London comic papers. 
The very title-page is lugubrious, with the leading 
figure of the blind old beggar, with scroll and 
wallet. That such a paper should represent the 
national comic press is a notable fact. I mention it 
in no spirit of depreciation, but rather of praise. 
Men of letters have other work now than in the days 
when they made sport for their oppressors. There 
is room for a national illustrated paper which might 
become a power in the British press. Meanwhile 
comic literature might surely have a better represen- 
tative in Ireland. It is only fair to add that Scotland 
is even weaker than Ireland in this matter. The 
attempts to establish a comic paper there have either 
been miserable failures or have been disgraced by 
gross personalities. 

The ‘Essay on Irish Bulls,” by Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth and Maria Edgeworth, is a book often 
referred to but now not often read. The title is sug- 
gestive, but the book is disappointing. There is 
very little of native humour in it, and the chief object 
of the ‘‘ Essay” is to show that other nations abound 
in bulls, both verbal and practical, as well as the 
maligned Irish. A bull is said to be exactly the 
counterpart of a witticism; for as wit discovers real 
relations that are not apparent, bulls admit apparent 
relations that are not real. The pleasure arising 
from bulls proceeds from our surprise at suddenly 
discovering two things to be dissimilar in which a 
resemblance might have been suspected. ‘The same 
doctrine will apply to wit and bulls in action. Prac- 
tical wit discovers connection or relations between 
actions in which duller understandings discover 
none; and practical bulls originate from an apparent 
relation between two actions which more correct 
understandings immecately perceive to have none at 
all. Take two Irish illustrations. In the time of the 
rebellion, the rebels, who had conceived a high de- 
gree of indignation against some great banker, 
passed a resolution t hat they would burn his notes, 
which they accordingly did, with great assiduity, 
forgetting that in burning his notes they were de- 
stroying his debts, and that for every note which 
went into the flames a cerrespondent value went 
into the banker’s pocket. This was a bull in action, 
here is one in speech. A gentleman, in speaking of 
anobleman’s wife of great rank and fortune, lamented 
very much that she had no children. A medical 
gentleman who was present observed that to have 
no children was a great misfortune, but he thought 
he had remarked it was hereditary in some families. 

The Irish themselves do not claim peculiar wit 80 
much 2s others claim it for them. I have often 
noticed educated Irishmen express pity or disgust 
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at their own lower orders, when by words or acts they 
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amuse strangers. What an English traveller thinks 
smartness, an Irish gentleman would regard as impu- 
dence, from a beggar or from a carman, for instance. 

There is an old story of an Irishman being given 
a ride in a sedan-chair, from which the seat and 
bottom had been removed. On being asked how he 
enjoyed it, he said it was uncommonly like walking, 
only it knocked his shins badly. An Irish hodman, 
new to London, told his people that he had fine 
wages and easy labour, for he had only to carry 
bricks up a ladder all day, and ‘‘a boy” at the top 
did all the work. Such is the drift of many stories 
told about Irishmen, the laugh being at their igno- 
rance or thoughtlessness, not at any wit in what 
they say. 

One ingredient of wit is the sense of incongruity. 
This incongruity may appear to strangers, when 
natives see little or nothing that is incongruous, and 
therefore little or nothing to cause amusement. An 
Irishman in ragged and scarecrow-like dress is a 
ludicrous: spectacle to others, but to himself or his 
neighbours: there is nothing laughable, but there 
may be very sad reality of cold and discomfort. 
This droll’ aspect of native costume is thus noticed 
by Kohl, one of the most intelligent travellers who 
has written about Ireland. 

“The rags-of the Irish appear the more comical, 
since the cut-of the national: costume is that of our 
dress-coat,, with its high useless collar, its swallow- 
tail hanging down behind, and its open breast. To 
this he adds short knee-breeches, with shoes and 
stockings, or gaiters; so that, as regards the cut of 
his clothes, he is:-from head to:foot ‘a rale gintleman.’ 
Such a dress is the least suitable and the most ridi- 
culous that could be chosem by a working man. It 
affords him no protection against the inclemency of 
the weather, and is much im his way when at work; 
yet it is quite universal in Ireland. It is almost in- 
explicable how this has happened, since the Irish 
labourers are alone in the world in this respect. It 
is said that vast numbers of old coats are constantly 
imported from England, where the farmers wear 
them, but not the labourers. Perhaps the low price 
at which these old garments are sold may have in- 
duced the Irish to lay aside their national garb, which 
has now completely disappeared, and which was pro- 
bably much more suited for them, and to mount their 
dunghills in a coarse and tattered ball-dress. The 
greater part of their coats are, however, made in the 
country itself, out of a coarse grey woollen cloth, 
which they call ‘frieze;’ and hence these coats are 
also termed ‘ frieze-coats.’ 

“Tt is on Sundays only, and then amongst the 
more comfortable class of peasants, that the frieze- 
coat is to be seen in its complete perfection, with its 
full complement of four buttons behind and six be- 
fore. On week days, not only are the buttons some- 
times wanting, but it often falls into that strange 
condition I have described. Sometimes one of the 
swallow-tails is totally wanting, while the remaining 
one hangs dangling down quite melancholy looking, 
mourning, as it were, over its departed comrade. 
Not unfrequently are these long-pointed laps seen 
dangling by one or two threads, yet it does not occur 
to Paddy to keep them up by a few stitches, or to 
release them from their painful situation by one final | 
cut. Every morning he draws on his dress-coat, with 





its dangling tails, and wears it until it drops off of 
its own accord, and then ‘just as it happens, so he | 
leaves it.’ These long tails being usually the first | 


part to separate from the coat, Paddy should long 
since have taken the hint, and adopted the more con- 
venient jacket. He would then no longer find it 
necessary, as he does whilst the coat is yet new, to 
turn up these tails while at work, and tie them with 
a piece of cord. 

‘His head-dress also quite harmonises with this 
dress-coat. The brim of his hat he mostly turns up 
away from his face in front, and bends it down be- 
hind. The crown soon falls in; but as this is an 
important part, it is retained in its place by twine, 
until it will no longer hold together; and even after 
the crown is completely gone, and the hat has be- 
come, properly speaking, totally useless, Paddy still 
wears it for some years longer, merely for the sake 
of ornament. The very sight of such peasants at 
work in the fields or the farmyards appears highly 
comical, for they look less like peasants than broken- 
down dancing-masters, who have been cruelly treated 
by Dame Fortune. I say comical, for even in his 
deepest misery Paddy has always so much that is 
whimsical about him, that one is often more disposed 
to laugh at than to weep for him.” 

Sydney Smith said it required a surgical operation 
to get a joke into a Scotchman. It might now be 
said with far more truth of Irishmen. A curious 
proof of this occurred when Mr. Lowe made his 
notable speech last year at Glasgow. In speaking 
of Ireland, and the desire for Home Rule, he told 
an amusing story of the last Irish Parliament, how 
they had been dining at Achmet’s Bath, an establish- 
ment subsidised by the House, and the floor giving 
way, by design or mishap, the whole of the members, 
government and opposition, found themselves plung- 
ing about in the water. Every one saw it was a 
jocular illustration of Irish politics, and the room 
echoed with laughter. Not so when the report 
crossed the Channel. A solemn Irishman wrote a 
long letter to the ‘‘ Times,” the burden of which was 
that Mr. Lowe’s story could not be true, because “ it 
does not appear that the Irish Parliament ever gave 
any grant to Dr. Achmet for his baths!” Another 
solemn Irishman replied, proving by extracts from 
the Minutes and Resolutions of Parliament that 
from 1773 to 1781 various sums were voted, in the 
latter year to the amount of £1,100. It turned out, 
aiter all, that Achmet was no Turk, as he had pre- 
tended, but an Irishman who had kept up the decep- 
tion on his countrymen! The serious manner in 
which the Irish papers discussed Mr. Lowe’s joke 
illustrates well the fact of the general dulness and 
absence of humour among the Irish of our day. 

In a former article I referred briefly to the diffi- 
culty of getting et the truth on Irish subjects, one 
reason of which is the habitual inaccuracy of speech 
among the people. Unwilling to ascribe this to any 
natural or necessary cause, such as that of race, I 
ascribed it chiefly to the influence of the Roman 
Catholic religion, the same fault of character being 
found in Italy, Spain, and other countries under the 
same influence. Wherever the religion of the priest, 
with his power of easy absolution for so-called venial 
sins, takes the place of the religion of the Bible, 
with its high standard of moral obligation, there 
truthfulness has less hold than among Protestant 
nations. 

I have since met with another explanation of the 
matter, so simple and pleasant that I gladly present 
it here. Dr. Forbes, in his ‘‘Memorandums made 
in Ireland in 1852,” says: ‘‘ There is an alleged trait 
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of tho Irish people, which, if it be true, must be 
allowed to cast no slight stain on the national cha- 
racter. ‘The alleged trait is no less than this: the 
want of truthfulness in speech—in plain language, 
story-telling ; in yet plainer language, lying. It is 
certainly a subject of common belief in England that 
the Irish are more addicted to this vice than either of 
their half-brothers, the English or Scotch. The charge 
appears to me founded, in great measure, on a mis- 
conception. I am ready to admit that I have often 
heard Irishmen say the thing that was not—oftener, 
certainly, than I have heard Englishmen or Scotch- 








practically found this to be the case; and Ipropound 
my theory with confidence, as one capable of wash- 
ing out this blot from poor Paddy’s escutcheon.” 
Let this psychological hypothesis be taken for as 
much as it covers, the very propounding it by the 
kindly physician admits the prevalence of the fault 
to which he refers. No patriotic Irishman can take 
offence at the thing being mentioned by a stranger, 
especially as the broad exception is made on behalf 
of all who act in the spirit of Christianity, which 
brings the same virtue of truthfulness to men of 
every race and nation and clime. But, in fact, honest 
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A PRIEST OF THE OLD SCHOOL. (Sketched on the spot.) 


men say it; but I cannot, on my own authority, 
accuse them of telling a downright intentional lie 
more frequently than other people. An Irishman’s 
slips are more the sudden expression of emotional 
feeling than lies; they are bounces, white lies at 
most. They spring from the same intellectual source 
as his wit, his bulls, and his fun, and have a close 
alliance with the quick geniality and kindness of his 
heart. His impulsive nature makes him speak 
before he has had time to think, and hence he often 
speaks wrong ; his eager desire to oblige, to assent, 
to favour, overpowers for the moment the perception 
or recollection of all opposing facts; and hence he 
often says yes when he should say no, or no when 
he should say yes. But give Paddy time to think, 
and to become calm, and to bridle his fancy, and he 
will speak as wisely and truly as another man; when 
the froth has had time to subside, the genuine liquor 
will be found below. I can, at least, say that I have 





Irishmen themselves are always readiest to admit 
this national failing. A very amusing public example 
of this occurred lately in London. At a meeting in 
St. James’s Hall, the Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
siding, in behalf of St. Columba College, Dublin, 
the Primate of Ireland caused much amusement by 
touching upon this as well as other national charac- 
teristics. After explaining that this college was doing 
good service in Ireland by giving a higher tone ot 
education in connection with the Church, he said 
that, “like many other Irish institutions, it laboured 
under the difficulty of debt.” (Laughter.) “It 
was desired to raise £5,000 to put it in a sound posi- 
tion and secure its permanence. Already £1,000 had 
been got, including some Irish subscriptions ”— 
(renewed laughter)—“‘I mean there are subscrip- 
tions by Irishmen, not that they are ‘ Irish’ in tho 
sense of being promised and would not be paid. 
(Much laughter.) With this good-humourcd illus 
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tration let us leave the subject, wishing the Primate 
all success in his appeal, so that he may get £3,000 
without including any ‘Irish subscriptions;” and 
also hoping that before long such references will not 
be met by assenting laughter as presenting true 
traits of Irish character. 

While, therefore, there is too much ground even 
now for what Mr. Edgeworth long ago described 
as ‘the deplorably lax morality of the Irish as to 
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bishop Murray, uniting with Protestants, under 
Archbishop Whately, in a sound religious as well 
as secular plan of education. But the disapproval 
of the body of the Episcopal Church on the one hand, 
and the intrigues of the Romish or Ultramontane 
Papists on the other, spoiled the scheme, and the 
education of the young in most parts of Ireland fell 
under the control of Dr. Cullen and his party. 
While this control lasts I fear there is little hope for 
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oaths,” by the increase of religious education this 
will be rectified. I venture to say that Irish chil- 
dren trained in the Irish Church Mission Schools, or in 
other Protestant institutions, will prove in after-life 
as truthful and trustworthy as children from any 
school in the kingdom. 


XIII.—POPERY THE MASTER EVIL OF IRELAND. 


Having thus referred to religion, I must say 
broadly that Popery is the master evil of Ireland, 
which has marred the naturally noble national 
character, and is the main obstacle to national im- 
provement. There was hope once that under the 


national system of education the dawn of better life | 


tight appear, the liberal Catholics, under Arch- 
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the amelioration of Ireland. The political power 
wielded by the Ultramontane party prevents the 
British Government attempting any return to a more 
national system. ‘The only compensating condition 
is that Protestants get their way in the parts of the 
country where they prevail, as in Ulster. 

The enslaved state of Ireland to the Papacy is tho 
more lamentable that it is of comparatively recent 
In the early ages of Christianity the Irish 
Catholic Church gained for Ireland the name of “the 
Isle of Saints,” and for generations after the days of 
St. Patrick and St. Columba, missionaries went forth 
from its shores to heathen lands. 

The earliest attempt of the Roman Pontiff to assert 
his jurisdiction was in 1127, when Gillebert, an 
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(Estman, Bishop of Limerick, received a commission 


as Legate. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, held 
the same office in 1148. It was entirely by the foreign 
part of the population that the claims of Rome were 
maintained, the older Christian Irish population 
maintaining their independence. There were several 
hundreds of bishops at this time, the episcopates 
being of small extent, as in primitive times, when 
bishops or presbyters were synonymous, and many 
of them were in one town. It was part of the Roman 
plan to diminish the number of bishops and enlarge 
their sees, so as to bring them more easily under the 
management of the Pope and his Legates. In the 
year 1152 a couneil of the clergy was held at Kells, 
summoned by Cardinal: Paparon;, Legate of Pope 
Eugenius m1, and’ by: this: council the supremacy: of 
the Roman Pontiff was: for the first time asserted. 
The claim was-not: generally recognised except by the 
Danish and other foreign settlers; the old Irish 
Church maintaining its independence. There were 
at this time many various liturgies, and much differ- 
ence in rites, modes, and offices of worship. Gross 
corruptions: of: pure Christianity also prevailed, but 
the special innovations of Rome very: gradually made 
way, and! only gained mastery after the invasion 
by Henry mt; on the instigation of the Pope, Adrian 
1, who gave [relandto its Norman conquerors. 

There: las been.strange reversal of position since 
those: times. The Irish ‘“ beyond the Pale” long 
resisted the papal rule; and maintained something of 
the independence: of tlie: ancient Irish church. The 
Irish of the Pale were: intensely Papal,, afterwards 
they became Protestant;.since which the see of Rome 
has: lad no more:zealous:adherents than the once-in- 
dependent Irish beyond! the Pale, especially the Irish- 
speaking: natives. Some have connected this reli- 
gious. division with race; to which also many: Trish 
faults are: ascribed ;: but the simple answer is: that 
there: ave no people in the kingdom: more orderly, 
more truthful, more loyal, than the purely Celtic race 
of Scotland and of Wales—sinoce they left the Romish 
faith. It is: religion, not race;. that causes the dif- 
ference in: Ireland: 

Modern: Ivish patriots sympathise with the Irish 
chiefs:who were subdued by the ruthless-invaders of 
the island’; why do they not alse: sympathise with 
the native Irish bishops: who were forced: into: sub- 
jection to the Papacy, and! compelled’ to: receive the 
novelties of Romanism,.instead of the faith of the 
early church of Ireland; and of their own St. Patrick 
and St. Columba? If I. were an Irishman, I would 
be a ‘* Home Ruler;”’ and whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant I would think the first and best step towards 
‘‘Home Rule” would be to get rid of ‘‘Rome Rule,” 
and to allow Irish affairs no longer to be controlled 
by the Vatican and its emissaries. 

It is a wearisome topic to treat of the social as 
well as spiritual evils of Romanism, and most of al] 
wearisome in respect to Ireland. I must allow the 
artist to give expression to two phases of national 
character, the superstition of the people, and their 
fear of the priests. Both these sketches were taken 
on the spot. The name and place of the scene where 
the priest is flogging the cobbler because his boot 
was not ready, are at the service of any one who 
doubts the accuracy of the artist. Only the priest is 
rather large in proportion, as the shoemaker was a 
stalwart ‘‘ boy,” who could have taken him by ‘the 
euff of the neck” and chucked him into the horse-pond, 
if he dared. Pat took his punishment as meekly as 





a craven hound.* Such scenes are not so common 
now as they were, though the spiritual terrorism is 
not much lessened. Fenianism and other political 
agitations have had so far good influence as to make 
the priestly influence less paramount. In remote 
places the power of the keys, of cursing and blessing, 
is still wielded, and occasionally ‘‘the power of the 
stick.” Not long ago a priest in Clifden, excited by 
the defection of a young man of his fiock, who had 
begun to attend the Protestant Church, proceeded, 
stick in hand, to inflict upon the convert a severe 
beating in the open street. Being cited before tho 
Petty Sessions, the reverend: gentleman avowed the 
fact, stating that he had so acted in the discharge of his 
sacerdotal’ functions! The cause having for somo 
reason been adjourned to a future day, the voice of 
the Roman Catholics of the town was so loud and 
clear in condemning this display-of clerical authority, 
that the missionary considered that more had been 
gained for the cause of religious liberty than if a 
legal punishment had been inflicted, which might 
have been ascribed to a vindictive spirit. He, there- 
fore, very wisely persuaded the prosecutor to waive 
the further prosecution. of the cause. 

There is not a people in the world more abjectly 
submissive to the priesthood: than the Irish. The 
priest in his: official capacity, whatever may be his 
personal character, is regarded’ with ignorant and 
superstitious awe. Nor is this: superstitious reverence 
confined to the common:people. Those of thé nobility 
and gentry who have only been educated at popish 
seminaries: are equally the slaves of the clergy. It 
is only among: the more liberal Catholics, many of 
whom have been. at Trinity College; that amy manly 
independence-of character remains:. The»most pitiful 
slaves of all (and this applies:to England’ as:well as 
Ireland) are the perverts to Romanism;, especially in 
the upper classes. 

The other illustration represents ® ssene: common 
at many a “‘ Holy Well” in Ireland:. Some Roman 
Catholics say that pilgrimages and “‘stations:” are 
not now made at these placesi. Let any one visit 
Lough Derg, or any of tlie other lioly sites;, and they 
will know the truth about this: matter:. There are 
some diseases- and ailments that may be benefited 
by change of air, and by cleam and’ cold water, but 
these natural remedies-are not to: be: liad! “without 
price” at the holy wells. Amidst the wild’ tribes 
of Africa there are- not more superstitious: devotees 
than the poor Trish, who may be seen. ‘‘ making tho 
stations ” at the holy wells. 

The sketch of our illustration was taken at ‘ Our 
Lady’s Well,” Crosshaven, county Cork, during 
the month of May, dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
by the Romish Church. The waters of ‘‘ Our Lady’s 
Well” are supposed to be endowed with special 
healing qualities, and peasant-pilgrims come from 
great distances to bathe their eyes and drink of the 
sacred waters, with devout worship and prayers to 
Mary. Mariolatry is taking the place of the nominal 
Christianity which at least presented to some wor- 
shippers the life and death of the Saviour. Prayer 
is made far more to the Virgin than to Christ. 





* When John Wesley first went to Ireland he wrote in his Journal that 
he had never seen so civil a people either in Europe or America, 
“Mockery is not the custom here: all attend to what is spoken in the 
name of God.” And again : ‘‘ Whata nation is this! Every man, woman, 
and child, except a few of the great vulgar, not only patiently but gladly 
suffer the word of exhortation.” But the Romish clergy soon took 
alarm, andstirred up ruffians to use violence. Wesley, and a fewyears later 
Whitfield also, nearly lost their lives in Ireland. As to the poor people, 
“‘the appearance of a priest,” we are told, “‘upon several occasions 


! drove the whole audience away like a ficck of sheep !” 
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Mary, not Jesus, is the supreme object of love, trust, 
and worship. Those who are too feeble or old to go 
or be brought to the well, send by members of their 
household religious charms or pieces of coloured 
rag which have been previously blessed by the parish 
priest. These fragments are tied upon the branches 
of the trees over the water, and by this means the 
miraculous virtue of the well is supposed to be 
transferred to the owners of the suspended charms. 





FATAL ACCIDENTS IN COAL-MINES. 
.— number of fatal accidents attending the 


winning of coal in mines is almost as great as 
the number of casualties of a considerable army in 
times of actual campaigning. Until a comparatively 
late period no account was kept of the deaths in 
coal-mines; we know now, however, that between 
the years 1850 and 1865 about 15,000 colliers 
perished—and if we only add ten thousand as the 
number of deaths in mines before any account was 
taken of them, we have 25,000 persons snatched 
from our industrial population in the midst of their 
occupations. This frightful loss of life is the cause 
of untold misery and distress in familics, while, if 
regarded from an economical point of view, it is the 
very worst kind of loss that can happen to a com- 
munity whose prosperity is dependent, as ours is, on. 
human labour. 

The principal causes of deaths in collieries are four: 
1. Deaths from fire-damp explosions ; 2. Deaths from 
falls of roof and coals; 3. Deaths from shaft ac- 
cidents; and, 4. Deaths from miscellaneous causes. 
We shall glance briefly at each of these causes. 

I. Explosions of fire-damp are the most suddenly 
destructive and most awful of all colliery calamities, 
and are the most difficult to be guarded against. 
The pits containing the most valuable coal are, as a 
rule, the most gaseous and fiery. Fire-damp, or 
light carburetted hydrogen gas, exudes from the 
coal containing it so soon as that coal is worked, 
and continues to exude at intervals and in propor- 
tion to the amount of atmospheric pressure; and the 
escape of it in a very fiery mine is often accompanied 
by a low, hissing sound. This gas is not explosive 
until it is mixed with four times its volume of 
common air, nor will it explode when mixed with 
more than sixteen times its volume of air. Hence, 
a fiery pit which is imperfectly ventilated is in the 
most explosive condition, and can only be rendered 
safe by the introduction of an abundant supply of 
air, and so long as such supply is maintained and 
the diluted gas led off into the air above ground. 
To do this is the aim of ventilation—a very difficult 
business in mines, as the reader will readily con- 
ceive, since there is no wind blowing underground, 
save such air-currents as are created and directed by 
the ingenuity and watchfulness of the miner. The 
usual contrivance for ventilating a coal-pit is that of 
two distinct shafts—a down-cast and an up-cast— 
the former supplying fresh air, and the latter, at the 
base of which a huge furnace tire is kindled in order 
to create a strong up-draught, acting as a chimney 
and carrying off the foul air. Various experiments 
have been tried, both in England and abroad, with 
the view of superseding the fire at the base of the 
shaft—such as the substitution of steam-jets for fire, 





and the employment of powerful fans—but in this 
country the furnace has hitherto generally main- 
tained its ground. 

Formerly it was common in the coal districts to 
have but one shaft, even in very large mines—a 
practice attended with the most fearful risks, and 
which often led to dire calamities. After the great 
disaster at the Hartley pit, in Northumberland, a few 
years ago, by which more than two hundred colliers 
lost their lives, a good proportion of whom might 
have escaped had not the only shaft been closed 
against them by the collapse of the machinery, an 
Act was passed forbidding the working of any mine 
where more than twenty men were employed with 
fewer than two shafts. But, in the opinion of men 
best able to judge, the ventilating shafts ought to be 
much more numerous than they are. In many mines 
the roads and passages extend for miles, and though 
much pains and expense are bestowed in directing 
currents of air along the entire devious route, it is 
found to be next to impossible to accomplish this with 
anything like perfect success. Mr. Inspector Brough 
demands a greatly increased number of shafts in fiery 
mines; and Mr. Wynne, in a letter to the Secretary 
of State, expresses a decided opinion that not more 
than 200 acres of coal should be worked from one 
pair of shafts, and that an additional shaft should be 
provided for every additional hundred acres. It 
seems, further, to be the opinion of practical persons, 
that even with all the precautions that can possibly 
be taken, explosions must unhappily be expected. 

If fresh air is essential to miners, no less so is 
light. In mines free from fire-damp it does not 
signify by what means light is produced ; but where 
there is fire-damp men can only work by the light of 
some kind of safety-lamp. The Davy lamp, which 
has been used now for nearly half a century, is 
simply an oil-lamp enclosed in fine wire gauze so 
closely meshed that it does not allow the flame from 
the burning wick to pass through it; though when. 
the explosive gas is present it will permit the external 
mixture of gas and air to pass into the flame, where 
it will burn above the lamp-flame in the form of a 
cap—thus warning the miner of his danger. The 
Davy is the pitmen’s best friend, though they often 
treat it as an enemy. Some will attempt to get more 
light by enlarging the flame; some will open it to 
light their pipes; and even when it is locked to 
prevent such perilous tampering, they are known + 
carry false keys or to pick the lock of the lamp. 
Dreadful consequences have followed such insane 
recklessness, and some of the most murderous explo- 
sions on record have been attributed to such causes. 
In many mines George Stephenson’s lamp, called by 
pitmen ‘‘the Geordie,” is preferred to the Davy. 
The Geordie lamp is protected by a gless, and so 
long as the glass remains unbroken, gas will not 
increase the intensity of the flame beyond a certain 
degree, when it will be extinguished. Should the 
glass break, the lamp becomes a Davy lamp, but in 
practice the glass rarely does break, even in mines 
where hundreds of the Geordies are in constant use. 
One of the great advantages of the Davy lamp is i's 
value as an indicator of the presence of fire-damp, 
and therefore of danger. Every morning before the 
work of the day begins, the overman waiks through 
the working places in the mine, Davy lamp in hand. 
If the lamp show a cap over the flame, he knows 
that fire-damp is there, and he places a signal to 
warn the hewers from the place. Upon the over- 
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to no less than 1,710. 
to us as a people, because nearly the whole of them 


man’s preliminary survey, and that of his colleagues, 
depends the safety of the whole company of work- 
men underground. 

When, as the result of bad ventilation, from care- 
lessness, or from any other cause, an explosion takes 
place, the men who come in contact with the flame 
are burned and scorched to death, and the agony 
they have endured is shown by their disfigured and 
distorted features. The death by fire, however, is 
not nearly so great in explosions as the deaths from 
after-damp, which destroys more than twice as many 
as the flame. This after-damp is a combination of 
nitrogen, carbonic acid, and carburetted hydrogen 
gases; and those who are slain by it seem to suffer 
little pain, their features after death being simply 
placid and inanimate. Several instances are on 
record of pitmen caught by the explosion having 
escaped the effects of after-damp by wrapping their 
faces in a wetted cap or handkerchief, and having 
been able, thus protected, to crawl away over the 
dead bodies of their companions. 

II. The reader may be startled to learn that, 
numerous as are the deaths from colliery explosions 
(of which we read such heart-rending accounts from 
time to time), the deaths from falls of the roof and 
fragments of coal in pits (of which we never see any 
notice in the newspapers) are, within a fraction, 
double the number. ‘The persons killed by explo- 
sions in ten years ending December 1865 were 2,019, 
while those crushed to death by the falling-in of 
roofs and masses of coal was no less than 3,953. 
Coal in a mine is as closely packed as possible. 
When a man begins to break up a coal-seam he 
necessarily destroys the coherence of the whole mass 
—he takes, as it were, the floor out of the building, 
and as he but imperfectly props up the roof, ruin, 
more or less speedy, ensues. The main roads of a 
mine are regularly arched over with masonry, and 
are safe enough ; but this cannot be done in the long, 
low, narrow passages which are but a few feet high ; 
the expense would be too great; so recourse is had 
to props cf timber, and these rotting in course of 
time by damp and heat will suddenly collapse under 
the superincumbent pressure, crushing the unfortu- 
nate hewer beneath. The expense even of timber- 
propping is very great, and to reduce this as much 
as possible it is the practice, when certain parts of a 
pit are worked out, to draw the props supporting the 
roof, and allow it to fallin. This prop-drawing is a 
most dangerous business, as the men who perform it 
have to loosen the timber by sheer violence and drag 
it away while the roof may be in the act of falling: 
a false step, a moment’s hesitation, may be, and 
often is, fatal. Writing on this subject, Mr. Inspector 
Brough says: ‘‘Something must really be done to 
prevent mortality by these falls of coal and stone. 
The number annually killed by such class of acci- 
dents is dreadful in the extreme. Taking the average 
number of years since the inspection was established, 
it will be seen that death by falls of material goes 
frightfully beyond any loss of life by explosion of 
fire-damp. It is clear that something must be done: 
we should not go on crushing the people to death in 
this way.”” What should be done, however, is not so 
clear. We shall see presently what those most con- 
cerned, the miners themselves, think ought to be 
done. 

III. Hardly less serious is the number of fatal 
accidents occurring in the shafts of coal-pits, which 





amounted in the ten years ending in December, 1865, - 


Such deaths are a reproach 


arise from preventible causes. In many, perhaps in 
the majority, of our coal-pits the passage below and 
upwards is a passage of perpetual perils. The chain, 
or the conveying vehicle, or the rope, or some part 
of the winding apparatus, may be suddenly broken, 
death as suddenly ensue by a terrible fall of the 
living load. Many deaths result from carelessness, 
but even without carelessness there is a great peril, 
seeing that at any time some part of the gear of the 
engine or the pumps may fail. What happened in 
1862 in the shaft at Hartley is too clear in the re- 
membrance to need more than an allusion. It is 
scandalous that such a state of things is allowed to 
continue in spite of improvements of shaft apparatus 
which if availed of would prevent the recurrence of 
fatal accident. In some of the northern mines 
effectual remedies have been adopted. Strong wire 
ropes have supplanted the chain or the cable, while 
the buckets or crazy baskets are superseded by the 
“safety cages,” which run smoothly upon iron 
girders, and somewhat resemble vertical railway 
trains. ‘‘ While descending these shafts,” says 
Mr. Lichfield, ‘‘one feels ‘in perfect safety. True, 
the suspending chain may break, but the cage is 
instantly caught by extending arms and stopped.” 
Why should not the use of such satety cages be ren- 
dered compulsory? The objection, we suppose, would 
be on the score of expense, but what saving of expense 
can reasonably compensate the annual loss of 170 lives? 

IV. The miscellaneous accidents ending fatally 
which occurred in the given ten years amounted to 
2,234. They are so various in character and cause 
that they cannot be given in detail; but like those 
previously enumerated, they are nearly all pre- 
ventible by vigilance, care, and forethought—pro- 
vided, that is, the working miner could be brought 
to appreciate such virtues, and to exercise them in 
his own behalf. 

What can be done to preserve the life and limbs 
of the working collier? If one of the colliers were 
asked the question he might point in answer to the 
petition which he and his fellow-labourers have pre- 
sented to Parliament—in which they allege that the 
legislative measures hitherto passed have proved 
totally inadequate to securing the personal safety of 
the miners, and pray for the appointment of a suffi- 
cient body of sub-inspectors, whose duty it should 
be to examine internally the mines and collieries in 
which they are called to labour. There are at pre- 
sent twelve inspectors of coal mines, and they have 
between three and four thousand collieries to look 
after. It is manifestly impossible that they can do 
the work efficiently; and it is no wonder the men 
complain that they have no access to them, and no 
means of applying to them on occasions of appre- 
hended danger. What the men would like would 
be the appointment of a number of practical workers 
—men reared in mines, and with whom they could 
communicate in case of need—in the capacity of sub- 
inspectors. If such deputies were in sufficient 
number, a systematic and personal inspection of pits 
would soon be in operation ; the sub-inspectors would 
report to their principals, and the labour of the latter 
would not only be lightened, but better directed, and 
not, as now, often dissipated and spent in vain. At 
the same time the working miners would feel more 
at home with the sub-inspectors, and would get 
frequent hearings, and fuller sympathy with the 
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details of their complaints. This plan might be 
carried out at no very great cost, because the salaries 
of the sub-inspectors would be comparatively low, 
and some twenty to thirty of them acting under the 
direction of the head inspectors would suffice. It 
would, further, be no new experiment, as the same 
thing was trigd long ago in the inspection of factories, 
and has worked thoroughly to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. It would most likely be objected to by 
the coal-owners, just as the appointment of inspectors 
was objected to by them in the first instance; but 
we submit that, looking to the lamentable facts of 
the working collier’s case as it at present stands, it 
would be but a reasonable concession to grant his 
petition, and to ascertain by results how far he is a 
judge of what is best for him. 





THE WORKING CLASSES ABROAD. 
XVI.—GREECE. 


THENS, the capital of Greece, is a city contain- 
ing about 50,000 inhabitants, having a port 
(the Pireeus) containing some 10,000 more, and an 
outport (Ergasteria), where about 2,000 workmen are 
employed. The best work performed by native 
Greeks is inferior, in almost every branch, to that 
of English, French, or German workmen, though the 
Greeks show considerable skill in stone-cutting and 
shoe-making, in which crafts an Englishman would 
scarcely surpass them. The wages of native me- 
chanics in Athens are, on an average, 3s. 9d. a day, 
though house-painters and decorators receive during 
the months of Avgust and September, when their 
services are much in demand, 5s. 6¢d.aday. Pro- 
visions are not dear, since a Greek workman can live 
and lodge himself at an expense of about 30s. a 
month. Clothing, however, is costly, as it has to be 
imported, and cannot be purchased at less than from 
25 to 30 per cent. above English prices. 

At Ergasteria the 2,000 workmen employed in the 
lead works are nearly all natives, the foreigners 
among them not amounting to a hundred in all. The 
whole of the produce of the works, valued at not less 
than £180,000, is exported in British vessels to 
England, and yet there is not a single Englishman 
engaged at the works. The reason of this is not 
very evident, as the wages of the few foreigners 
employed are high, looking to the cost of living—the 
pay being 6s. to 7s. aday, and the expense of main- 
tenance 2s. 

It would appear from the report of Mr. Watson 
that while there is an actual need in Athens of such 
skilled work as English artisans could supply, there 
is no great appreciation of workmanly talent, and 
consequently but small demand for it. It is the 
opinion of many of the most respectable citizens 
that English artisans, well-skilled and of steady habits, 
would make their way in Athens very well—especi- 
ally locksmiths, bell-hangers, house-decorators, sign- 
painters, cabinet-makers, and men skilled in making, 
managing, and repairing machinery. On the other 
hand, that does not appear to be the opinion of 
some Englishmen who have tried the experiment, 
and who, according to Mr. Watson, after finishing 
the job they were sent over from England to perform, 
preferred to return home rather than remain in 
Athens, not considering it to their interest to remain. 

The character of builders’ and joiners’ work in 





Athens appears, from all accounts, to be as bad as 
can be. Even when a house has been just ‘ put 
into thorough repair,” the first shower of rain will 
send the water streaming in at the window-sashes 
and through the roof, the water-pipes won't carry 
off the water ; the bells (if there are any, which is not 
always the case) won’t ring; and to light a fire in 
one room is to fill the adjoining room with smoke ; 
and these domestic delights are further enhanced by 
the improbability of getting repairs done without 
weeks or months of waiting. One cause of this is the 
absurd pride and conceit of the Greek, who, though 
he is ever so poor, thinks himself too great a per- 
sonage to earn his living by labour, and where the one 
object in life is to obtain some official appointment. 
It is said there is not a deputy in the Representative 
Chamber, not a single member of the Government, 
who is not constantly besieged by a host of applicants 
for even the least remunerative posts, while the labour 
market has to be supplied from Turkey or elsewhere, 
and is not efficiently supplied at all. 

The European artisan in Athens cannot live as 
cheaply as the native; if his wages are double those 
of the Greek workman, his expenses are also pro- 
portionately greater. It is customary for the Euro- 
pean to board at some small hotel, where the routine 
of diet is pretty much as follows:—At rising in the 
morning a cup of coffee and bread; about noon a 
substantial meal of soup, bread, meat, and vegetables, 
and some other dish, together with about a pint of 
light wine; and again about sunset another less 
substantial meal, with wine. The cost of this kind 
of board, together with his furnished lodging, will be 
not much under £4 a month. If he choose to board 
himself he can do so at less cost, but not without con- 
siderable trouble; if married of course he would do 
so, and his wife by attending the markets might 
reduce the expense per head a full half. 

The climate, except during the months of De- 
cember and January, is a very mild one, and the 
clothing worn should be much lighter than we are 
accustomed to in our northern climate. During the 
months of July to October, inclusive, the sun is so 
powerful as to render open air exercise during the 
day-time almost intolerable, and at that season the 
favourite recreation of the European artisans is to 
frequent the musical cafés, there to smoke and drink 
beer, and listen to the German music, yocal and 
instrumental. Any respectable person, however, can 
easily obtain admission to the University Reading 
Room, where he has the opportunity of perusing free 
of charge the best of our English newspapers, reviews, 
and magazines. 

No working man should think of undertaking to 
visit Athens in search of employment unless he has 
first provided himself with the means of paying his 
passage-money back to England in case of his ex- 
pectations of finding remunerative occupation not 
being realised, or in case of the climate not suiting 
him. Further, it is pretty certain that, even though 
his services are wanted, he will not find employment 
immediately ; he must, therefore, be prepared to wait 
some little time until the fact of his arrival and the 
nature of his industry are generally known to the 
community; and during such time he must be pre- 
pared to provide for himself from his own resources ; 
and before leaving home he should weigh well the 
fact that on arriving at his destination he will, as a 
general rule, find only Greek spoken. Moreover, if 
he is not of uniformly sober habits, he had better 
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stay where he is. Whilst several Englishmen and 
others who have gone to Athens have done as weil 
as they could have reasonably expected, the majority 
of foreign artisans and mechanics who have made 
the experiment have failed because they could not 
withstand the temptations to intemperance, to which 
strangers are apt to be beguiled by the low price of 
the country wines and spirits. 

At Patras, according to Mr. Ongley, the rate of 
wages paid to native workmen varies from 2s. to 
about 38s. 6d., while clever hands who work by the 
piece can earn a full third more. Agricultural la- 
bourers are ordinarily paid 2s. a day, and as they 
can defray the cost of food and lodging for 9d. a day, 
they may be considered reasonably well off. They 
do not, however, work on the average more than 
five and a half days in the week. Patras is well 
drained, and the streets are wide and ventilated by 
the sea breezes, but the place is subject to inter- 
mittent fevers, and, like the whole of the sea-board 
of the Morea, is unhealthy in summer. There seems 
to be no opening for Englishmen at Patras. The 
labour market is in part supplied by immigrants 
from Albania—men who can live on olives and bread, 
and sleep eight or ten of them together in one small 
room. After a year or two they return home with 
their savings. ‘There are few large employers of 
workmen. As soon as a workman saves a little 
money, he generally turns employer himself. 

Syra is a flourishing port of 20,000 inhabitants, 
situated a few hours’ distance from Athens, and is 
the abode of many wealthy Greek merchants. The 
only opening for a British artisan at Syra would be 





as engineer or boiler-maker in the works of the 
Greek Steam Navigation Company; vacancies, how- 
ever, are rare in this establishment, and are only 
filled up by Englishmen when no Greek can be 
found who is qualified for the post. The wages of 
English engineers are only £16 per month, of 
boiler-makers, £14 10s.—the wages paid to Greeks 
being little more than half those amounts. The 
hours of labour are from 6 to 6, with 2} hours of 
intervals for meals. Considering the cost of lodging, 
food, and clothing, the purchase power of money in 
Syra is not nearly so great as it is in England. But 
provisions, though not cheap, are plentifully sup- 
plied. The bread is not very good, being often 
made of damaged flour, and not thoroughly baked ; 
the beef and veal are anything but prime, and the 
sheep and goats’ flesh eaten by the lower classes is 
rank and strong-smelling; instead of butter oil is 
chiefly used by the natives. One of the worst fea- 
tures of Syra is the temptations it offers to insobriety. 
In the frequented streets and along the quay every 
third or fourth house is a tavern or drinking shop, in 
many of which the most intoxicating spirits are 
distilled as well as sold. 

The quality of the native work at Syra is far from 
good. Employers as a rule would be glad to secure 
the services of foreign workmen; but the Greek 
workmen resist the intrusion of foreigners, who 
always find it difficult to live and work with them. 
The Greeks have no pride in their industry, and 
have an intense dislike to hard work; their great 
object in life is to make money—not by earning it, 
but by some subtle scheming or speculation. 





A BOOK THAT BELONGED TO JOHN BUNYAN. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 


N a recently issued Catalogue of ‘a Selection 
of Rare, Curious and interesting Old Books in 
English and Foreign Literature,” on sale by ‘‘ Frank 
and William Koerslake, 13, Booksellers’ Row, Strand, 
London,”’ is the following :— 

‘‘ Bryan, J. (late Pastor in Coventry). Dwelling 
with God, the Interest and Duty of Believers in 
opposition to the Complemental, Heartless, and 
Reserved Religion of the Hypocrite.” (8vo.) 
‘Printed by T. M. for James Allestry, at the Rose 
end Crown, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1670.”—“‘ fine 
large copy in the original binding, £25.” 

The erndite if also shrewd-witted Vendors add, 
among other things, this advertisement: ‘‘ This 
book is a most interesting souvenir of the immortal 
author of the Pilgrim’s Progress, as it contains on 
the fly-leaf at the commencement the undoubted 
autograph in full of John Bunyan.” 

The current price of saintly Dr. Bryan’s present 
book is 3s. 6¢. or thereby; so that the autograph is 
valued at £24 16s. 6d. With forty-fold the amount 
being given as we write for pieces of old china-ware 
and kindred gim-cracks, not to speak of Fashion’s 
sorrowful waste unceasingly, such a valuation cannot 
be regarded as exorbitant if only the genuineness 
of the autograph be established ; and from all we can 
learn there seems no doubt of its genuineness. At 
present, however, our concern is not so much with 
the autograph as with*the bit of fact that, if 
genuine, we have in Bryan’s ‘‘ Dwelling with God” 
an addition to the short list of John Bunyan’s 





Library; and we use the perhaps over-ambitious 
word because it is his own, in his Preface to 
‘‘Solomon’s Temple Spiritualized,” and within that, 
an addition to our means of judging whence the 
‘‘ingenious dreamer’ (the praise is William 
Cowper’s) drew his materials for his peerless 
allegory. 

George Offor, in his laborious enumeration of early 
and later, home and foreign ‘Pilgrim’? literature, 
in answer to the not very happily-put question, 
‘Was Bunyan assisted in the composition of his 
‘Pilgrim’?” has brought to the light of day very 
many allegorical writings and engravings. Nearly 
all of these go to show that the vision of human life 
as a Pilgrimage is very ancient. Nor is this other 
than we might have looked for, apart from book- 
lore. The conception is in nowise recondite. Con- 
trariwise, with so many suggestive Bible words and 
patristic and medieval legends to inspire, it had been 
surprising if it had been new in 1678. But on the 
one hand, the extreme rarity of the books, e.g., ‘‘The 
Pilgrim” (a ms. in the British Museum), ‘‘The Abbey 
of the Holy Ghost,” by Bishop Alcock, ‘‘The Pyl- 
gremage of the Sowle. Printed by William Caxton, 
1483,” of ‘‘ Guillaume de Guillouville,” and the like, 
and on the other hand the learned languages (Latin 
and French) of others, render it simply impossible that 
Bunyan ever could have seen or at any rate used them. 
Others, as Richard Bernard’s quaint and matterful 
“Isle of Man; or, the Legal Proceedings in Man- 
shire against Sin,” and Whitney’s ‘ Emblems” 
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(1586), he may have read and remembered, less or 
more. But the more thoroughly any one capable 
examines the entire ‘‘ Pilgrim ”’ literature, the more 
absolute will be his conviction that ‘substantially 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ was a spontaneous and 
original creation of its author’s genius.” His own 
homely rhymes settle the matter to every truthful 
and self-respecting reader: 


“Some say the Pilgrim’s Progress is not mine, 

Insinuating as if I would shine 
In name and fame by the worth of another, 
Like some made rich by robbing of their brother. 
Or that so fond I am of being sire, 
Til father bastards—or, if need require, 
V’'ll tell a lie in print to get applause. 
I scorn it; John such dirt-heap never was 
Since God converted him. Let this suffice 
To show why I my Pilgrim patronise. 

It came from mine own heart, so to my head, 
And thence into my fingers trickled ; 
Then to my pen, from whence immediately 
On paper I did dribble it daintily. 

Manner and matter, too, was all mine own, 
Nor was it unto any mortal known 
Till I had done it. Nor did any, then, 
By books, by wits, by tongues, or hand, or pen, 
Add five words to it, or wrote half a line 
Thereof ; the whole and every whit is mine.” 


In the face of such explicit and unmistakable 
declarations from such a man as John Bunyan, it 
were monstrous to hesitate an instant in their ac- 
ceptance ; and your bibliomaniacs who, because they 
stumbled on the words “pilgrim” and “ pilgrim- 
age,” have sought to glorify their imagined treasures 
by transferring to them the glory of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”” never had read it critically, much less 
understandingly. Still, I have used the word ‘‘ sub- 
stantially,” seeing that John Bunyan, no more than 
any of us, could take out of himself his assimilated 
reading; and because it seems to us supremely in- 
teresting and rewarding to mark and weigh how that 
vagrant and narrow reading of his fructified beyond 
the parable’s largest measure; or, to put it in 
another way, to observe how John Bunyan, taking 
into his hand some formless and blind allegorical 
book or shapeless symbol-engraving, detects here and 
there seed-thoughts, flower-thoughts, fruit-thoughts, 
and transplanting them into his own fecund imagina- 
tion, ennobles and transfigures the whole, as one 
might take a palm-enclosed bulb from a shrouded 
mummy and develop out of its parched and arid 
remains some lordly bloom such as Moses might have 
stooped over. 

Bryan’s ‘‘ Dwelling with God,” as by the auto- 
graph proven to have been owned by John Bunyan, 
gives us an example of all this. When we comp to 
its reading in the light of its having belonged to 
Bunyan, there are things in it that take new mean- 
ings, new significances, new value. It cannot fail to 
interest our readers if we briefly show this. 

The most notable thing of the entire book is an 
“Epistle to the Reader,” of no fewer than sixteen con- 
siderable pages, by Richard Baxter, than which 
there is nothing from his pen more characteristically 
pungent, pointed, wistful, urgent, and practical. 4d 
rem, I can conceive ‘‘ John” raising his shaggy eye- 
rows, as, conscious of his own “genius” for the 
allegorical, he read Baxter’s pleading for Allegory 





when he found it described as ordinarily taken to by 
the “superficial.” Here are some of his words :— 
“‘T fore-see, that there are some that will say, that 
this running of Allegories so far, doth tarry away 
the mind from the just conceptions of the 
thing, and hinder, and delude the understanding, by 
drawing it into the by-paths of improper notions ; 
and is the way of injudicious superficial Teachers. 
And I confess it is so in several cases: As 1. When 
metaphors are chosen needlessly, instead of more plain 
signiticant termes. 2. And when they are chosen 
unaptly, and are not fitted to the matter signified. 
8. When they are insisted on too far, to the exclusion 
of the proper notions, and tend to seduce and carry 
away the mind. 4. When they are run up so high, 
as to infer any false conclusions, or to introduce any 
groundless consectaries or applications. But if you 
consider of the Allegory insisted on in this Treatise, 
you will have better thoughts and censures [judg- 
ments] ofit.”” Then succeed some subtle and acutely- 
reasoned ‘‘ grounds”’ of our conceptions of God. In 
his after-writing of his ‘‘ Allegory ” (1677-8), John 
Bunyan doubtless restrained the ebullience of his 
fancy by a recollection of Richard Baxter’s weighty 
‘reasons’? and counsels. ButI am not aware at 
this moment that either Baxter names Bunyan, or 
Bunyan Baxter anywhere—as noticeable a thing, 
perhaps, as that Francis Bacon nowhere even inci- 
dentally alludes to Shakespeare. Great contem- 
poraries do not always recognise each other’s great- 
ness. From all Tennyson you would not gather that 
Wordsworth or Shelley, Byron or Keats, had been 
of his age—that the flush of their setting suns 
suffused his earlier singing. 

Passing to Bryan’s Treatise itself, the Reader 
finds at once that the Author must have been a 
Bible-wise, ripened, holy “man of God,” with no 
little originality of thinking, and full as the honey- 
comb is of its honey, of rich, experimental know- 
ledge of the ‘‘ mind of the Spirit.” The ground-idea 
of God as the refuge-dwelling of the Believer is 
not without touches of simple grandeur— bare 
beside the ‘Living Temple” of John Howe, yet 
resting on Bible words and partaking of their width 
and solidity. The main text is Psalm xci. 9, 10: 
‘* Because thou hast made the Lord, which is my 
refuge, even the most High, thy habitation, there 
shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any plague 
come nigh thy dwelling.” From this he expatiates 
on this so glorious ‘‘ Habitation” in its Height, 
Strength, Largeness, Lightsomeness, Warmth, Full- 
ness, quoting in the last ‘‘divine’? George Herbert 
repeatedly. It is under the “Fullness” of the 
‘“‘ Habitation ” that the Author mainly works out his 
Allegory, and that with very considerable ingenuity 
and quaint unexpectedness of metaphor from the 
Holy Scriptures. We have found ourselves smiling 
at times over his adaptation of Bible texts to setting 
forth the ‘‘ provising ” of the house, its ‘‘ servitures,’’ 
its ‘‘ vessels,” its ‘‘seats,” its ‘‘beds,” its “linen,” 
and its ‘‘ Vestry” and “Armory.” We may here 
quote the description of the Armory in full as follows: 
‘‘And as there is no such Vestry in any House as 
this, so neither is there any such Armory: ‘In the 
Tower of David, which was builded for an Armory, 
there hang a thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty 
men’ (Cant. iv. 8). There is in this one Shield, of 
more worth, to all intents and purposes, than all 
those a thousand times over—the Shield of Faith, a 
spiritual Shield serving to beat back and bear off all 
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the fierce temptations of Satan: ‘to quench all his 
fiery darts’ (Eph. vi. 16), +o hinder their pernicious 
working. By this the Fathers of old time, ‘ of whom 
the world ‘was not worthy, quenched the violence of 
fire, and turned to flight the armies of the aliens’ 
(Heb. xi. 34). Faith is of that force, that it is able 
to hold argument even against the wrath of God, to 
quench the fierceness of His arrows. ‘Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him’ (Job xiii. 15). 
It’s termed a Shield: every faculty of the soul is 
defended by it, against all manner of temptations. 
A Shield serves for defence of the whole body, and 
every part of it. Other pieces of spiritual armor, the 
Girdle of Truth, the Breast-plate of Righteousness, 
the Shoes of Patience [mis-spelled ‘shews’], the 
Helmet of Hope, are for particular parts, and serve 
against particular sins and temptations; but faith 
puts by, and blunts all blows, and, as if this grace 
were all in all, a Christian’s whole warfare is called 
‘The Fight of Faith.’ (1 Tim. vi. 12.) This, with 
the other now named, are defensive only or mainly, 
like to which none can be found in any other Armory. 
And for offence here is a Sword, of which it may be 
said, as David did of Goliah’s, ‘There is none like 
that’ (1 Sam. xxi. 9), ‘the Sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God’ (Eph. vi. 17). So 
called because the Holy Ghost hath framed it and 
put it into Believers’ hands, and [because 7 is of a 
divine strength and temper to press and overthrow the 
spiritual enemies. With this Word, which ‘is 
sharper than any two-edged sword’ (Heb. iv. 12), 
Christ Himself defended Himself against the Devil, 
and with the invincible force thereof foyl’d him, ful- 
filling in part that prophecy: ‘In that day the 
Lord with His sore and great and strong Sword 
shall punish Leviathan the piercing Serpent; even 
Leviathan that crooked Serpent; and in that day He 
shall slay the dragon that is in the sea.’ (Isaiah 
Xxvii. 1).” 

In vividness this is poor, beside ‘‘ Christian had 
into the Armory” in the ‘‘House Beautiful” when 
Christian was ‘‘ made to see ancient things.” Still 
the ‘“‘ Armory” is there, and Bunyan’s eyes doubt- 
less took it all in; and so throughout, in the further 
enlargements on the ‘‘Ornaments” of the ‘‘ Dwel- 
ling,” in its ‘‘ Hangings,” and ‘“‘ Music,” and ‘ Oint- 
ments,’’ and ‘‘ Treasures.” The ‘‘ House Beautiful” 
is similarly furnished. Other headings are that it is 
“Living,” and ‘‘ New,” and areal “‘ Dwelling,” and 
‘*Movable,” and ‘ Indestructible,” and, oddly put, 
**Holding,” and that ‘by the best Tenure,” and 
‘‘ best accommodated” and of the “ easiest rent,” and 
its in-dwellers sure ‘‘not to want an earthly House,” 
and of ‘‘an heavenly House,” and while here of ‘‘ no 
evil befalling them.” All that is ‘“‘ The First Sermon,” 
which occupies ninety-four pages octavo. We noted 
that under ‘ Fullness,” George Herbert is quoted. 
Again and again he is returned upon, and this is one 
of many early proofs that to Nonconformists equally 
with Churchmen, the ‘‘ sweet-singer”’ of The Temple 
was dear; and so must it ever be. ‘‘ Searching” 
this forgotten Treatise, I have come upon many apt 
in-workings of the thread-of-gold of Scripture into 
the plain russet of its ordinary style, some memorable 
sayings, some effective as penetrative rebukes, some 
melting appeals, some Baxter-like wistful pleadings 
with the ‘‘ neglecting,” and delaying, and invariable 
good ‘‘common-sense.”’ Should any Reader, then, 
meet with Bryan’s ‘‘ Dwelling with God,” he wili do 
well to secure it. 
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Prurietics. 


Ary Scuerrer.—<A correspondent, C. B., writes—“I am 
surprised in your memoir of Ary Scheffler that no notice was 
taken of his wife. She was the daughter of Madame la Baronne 
de Charlus. Her first husband was General Baudrant, a very 
distinguished officer. He was aide-de-camp to Louis Philippe 
and tutor to the Comte de Paris, and was the person who had 
to tell the poor Duchess of Orleans of her husband’s death. 
There were three brothers, Henri, Ary, and Arnauld. I knew 
them, and often stayed at the house of Ary Scheffer.” 


Lorp HarTINGTox’s New RviLeE For THE IRIsH ScHoor, 
Boarp.—‘‘ The Commissioners also reserve to themselves the 
power of withdrawing the recognition of a patron or local 
manager if he shall fail to observe the rules of the Board, or if 
it shall appear to them that the educational interests of the 
district require it. But such recognition will not be withdrawn 
without an investigation into the ‘above matters, held after due 
notice to the patron or local manager and to all concerned.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF CRIMINALS.—A return made from the 
Habitual Criminals Office states that in the fourteen months 
ending the 31st of December, 1872, there were 373 instances of 
detection of prisoners, as having been previously convicted, by 
identification of the photographs registered in the office. The 
returns show that 43,634 photographs of convicted criminals 
had been sent to the Habitual Criminals Office since the Act of 
1870 came into force. 


BALDACCHINO.—The meaning of the word ‘‘ baldacchino’ 
is thus given in Webster’s Dictionary. ‘‘ Baldachin, in Italian 
baldacchino—(a) a canopy of rich silk carried over the Host, from 
Baldach for Bagdad (Italian Baldacco), a city in Turkish Asia, 
from whence these rich silks came. (0) A structure in form of 
a canopy, sometimes supported by columns, and sometimes 
suspended from the roof or projecting from the wall, as the 
baldachin in St. Peter’s church at Rome. Lunier derives it 
from the name of a city in Babylonia.” M. Lunier’s deriva- 
tion is curiously suggestive of the modern ‘‘ Babylonish” use 
of the baldaquin. 

Story oF THE EartH AND MAn.—We are glad to notico 
that Principal Dawson’s attractive book has already reached a 
second edition (Hodder and Stoughton). Since Hugh Miller’s 
time no scientific geologist has done more than Principal 
Dawson to extend popular interest in this branch of study, to 
secure attention to its educational value, or to remove misappre- 
hensions which exist in some quarters as to relations of science 
and the Scripture on geological questions. 


Socrat Science Conoress.—The following special questions 
appointed for discussion at the congress held at Norwich in 
October indicate some of the subjects considered of present 
public interest :—International and Municipal Law Section.—1. 
Is it desirable and practicable to effect an assimilation of English 
and foreign commercial law; and, if so, to what extent, and 
what steps should be taken to effect such assimilation? 2. In 
what manner may the framing and passing of Acts of Parliament 
be improved? 3. What change, if any, is it desirable to make 
in the law relating to agricultural tenancies? Repression of 
Crime Section.—1. Are any and what improvements necessary 
for the administration of justice in Quarter and Petty Sessions? 
2. In what way should the punishment of young persons under 
eighteen, especially boys or girls of nine or ten years of age, be 
regulated? 8. What improvements are required in the system 
of discipline in county and borough gaols? Education Depart- 
ment.—1. Can the Universities help in the examination of 
secondary teachers and secondary schools ; and can they in any 
way afford the special training required for secondary teachers ? 
2. What are the eilects of the pressure of competitive examina- 
tion upon education? 3. How can education be brought to 
bear on the hitherto untouched portions of the population? 
Health Department.—1. What are the most convenient admi- 
nistrative areas for sanitary purposes, and what are the best 
means of administrating the sanitary laws? 2. Should there be 
a special diploma for medical officers of health, and, if so, how 
should it be granted? 3. What provisions are required in a 
general Building Act, so as to secure efficient sanitary arrange- 
ments? Economy and Trade Department.—1. On what prin- 
ciples should local taxation be levied, and what should be the 
principles of local administration and government? 2. What 
should be the general relations of employers and employed, both 
trade and agricultural; and are industrial partnerships desi- 
rable? 3. On what principles should friendly and other kindred 
societies be based, and is Government control of them de- 
sirable ? 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 





Shorn to the Wind. Scenes from Life in a Scottish Manse. 


By the Rev. Dr. EpErsHEmm. 


Sketches in the South of Spain. By Miss E. J. Watery. (With 
Illustrations.) 

Morals of Mottoes. Hoc securior.—Erectus, non elatus. By the Rev. 
8. B. Jamgs, Moa. 

Living Waters. 

Faith’s Plea from the Parable of the Importunate Widow. 
Newman Hatt, 11.3. 

The Temple and its Services at the Time of our Lord. x, x1—The 
Paschal Feast and the Lord’s Supper. . By the Rev. Dr. EprrsHem™. 

The Sundial on the Church Porch. By Ricnarp Witron, m.a. 
(With Illustration.) 

Flaws in Christian Character, and how to mend them, v11.—The 
Faith that prevails not. By the Rev. Jos1an Butt, m.a. 

Meditations on the Miracles of Christ. x.—Resurrection in Retrospect. 
x1.—Christ’s Presence the Secret of Success. By the Dean or 
CHESTER. 


By 


The Lost Watch. 
Aberdeen Ragged School Recollections. 





With Illustrations. 


Mrs. Honeywood’s Cup of Venice Glass. By the Rev. C0. B, 


TaYLER, M.A, (With Engraving.) 
(With Engraving.) 


Little Courtesies of Life. (With Ilustration.) 


Personal Recollections of the Rev. William Urwick, D.D, By the 


Rev. Dr. Srzanz, 
Poetry. By Cuagtorrg Extrorr. The Day is at Hand.—The Bible 
The Pulpit in the Family:—The Christian Race. 
Sabbath Thoughts, 


Pages for the Young:—Schoolgirls. By Barzana Semrtz.—A Lump 
of Sugar.—Changing Places, 


Scripture Exercises, 
Monthly Religious Record. 


Reticious Tract Socrety, 56, Paternoster Row, anp 164, Piccapruty. 














SONNETS OF THE SACRED YEAR, 


By the Rev. S. J. STONE, m.a., Author of the “‘Knight of Intercession,” ‘Thanksgiving Hymn,” etc., 


Will Commence in the November Part of the LEISURE HOUR. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Small 4to. 6s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. i 
Rays from the East; or, Illustrations of 
the Holy Scriptures, derived principally from the Manners, 
Customs, Rites, and Antiquities of Eastern Nations. With 
about 150 fine Engravings. Printed on Toned Paper. 


Feap. 8v0. 28. 6d. cloth, complete. 
Pleasant Hours with the Bible. First and 
Second Series. Scripture Queries on Various Subjects, 
and Answers to the same. In Two Books, 


Crown 8vo. 38. cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 

Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old. By 
the Author of ‘* Christian Manliness,” etc. With En- 
gravings. 

Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d, cloth; 3s. extra cloth. 

Our Forest Home. By the Author of ‘‘ Which Wins 

the Prize?” With Engravings. 


Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The Days of the Cattle Plague. A Story by Mrs. 


Prosser, Author of ‘‘ Original Fables,” etc. With En- 
gravings, 
Imperial 16mo. 5s. extra cloth, gilt edges. 
Captain Cook; his Life, Voyages, and 


Discoveries. By W. H. G. Kincston, Author of ‘‘ Little 
Ben Hadden,” etc. Numerous Engravings. 


Crown Svo. 3s. each, cloth; 4s. extra cloth, 
Stories of Old England.- By G. E. Sarcenr. 
First and Second Series. Engravings. 


Crown 8vo. 58. cloth. 
Palestine for the Young. By the Rev. ANDREW 
A. Bonar. With numerous Engravings. 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 
From Egypt to Sinai: the Exodus of the 
Children of Israel. 


A great variety of Books for little children. 





| Margaret’s Choice. 
From the French of Professor Gaussen, | 


Imperial 16mo. 4s. extra cloth. ; 
The Foster-Brothers of Doon. A Tale of 
the Inish Rebellion in 1798. By Miss E. H. WALSHE. 
Illustrated. 
Imperial 16mo. 38. 6d. extea cloth. 
Golden Hills. A Tale of tlhe Irish Famine. 
By Miss E. H. WAtsHE. _ Illustrated. 


Imperial 16mo. 4s. extra cloth, 


Pomponia;. or, the Gospel in Ceesar’s 
Household, By Mrs. Wens, Author of ‘ Naomi,” etc. 
Illustrated. 


Imperial 16mo. 
Alypius of Tagaste. 
Church. By Mrs. Wresp. 


Puperial 16mo. 4s. 6d. extra cloth. 


George Burley: his History, Experiences, 
and Observations. By G. E. SARGENT. Illustrated, 


38. 6d. extra cloth. 


A Tale of the Early 
Illustrated. 


Imperial 16mo, 4s. extra cloth. 

The Chronicles of an Old Manor House. 
By GEORGE E. SArGeENT, Author of ‘The City Arab,” 
etc. Illustrated. 

Fap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 38. extra cloth. ; 

Faithful, but not Famous. By the Author of 
“* Soldier Fritz,” ete. With Engravings. 


Imperial 16mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

Miriam Rosenbaum. A Story of Jewish Life.’ By 
the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM, Author of “Robbie and his 
Mother.” With Engravings. 

Crown 8vo, 35. cloth; 4s. extra, gilt edges. 
Stories and Pictures from Church History. 


By the Author of ‘Christian Manliness,” Christian 
Home Life,” etc. Tllustrated, 


Crown 8v0. 48. cloth, gilt edges. 


By the Author of *‘ Lost Cities 


brought to Light,” etc, With Engravings, 


Catalogues on application. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lyrics of Ancient Palestine: Poetical Illustrations of Old 
Testament Flistory. 


Finely Illustrated by J. D. Watson, J. Mahoney, Perceval Skelton, C. J. Staniland, A. De Neuville, and other emincut Artists, 
Engraved by Mr. Edward Whymper. Royal 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


The Companions of the Lord: Chapters on the Lives of the Apostles. 


By the Rev, CHARLES E. B. REED, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth, 


Essays by Fohn Foster. 


On a Man’s writing Memoirs of Himself—Decision of Character—The Application of the Epithet ‘‘ Romantic”—The Aversion 
of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion—and the Introductory Essay to Doddridge’s ‘‘ Rise and Progress,” 
A new Library Edition, 8vo, 55. cloth 


Poems by Charlotte E:lhott. 


Author of ‘Just as Iam.” With Memoir and Autotype Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth. 


The Heavens and the Earth: a Popular Handbook of A stronomy. 


By THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. New Edition. With Additions and Revision by E. DUNKIN, F.R.A.S, 
Numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo. 25. 6¢. cloth. 


Homées Made and Marred. 


A Book for Working Men and their Wives. ‘With Illustrations by J. Jellicoe. Imperial 16mo. 2s, 6d. cloth. 








City Sparrows, and who cared for them. 


By RutH Lynn. Illustrated by H. French. Feap. 8vo. 2s, cloth. 


The Wonderful Works of Peter the Apprentice. 


Christ : A TALE OF THE REFORMATION -IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTERS ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. | By the Author of ‘Soldier Fritz,” etc. Engravings, Feap. 
and Series. Feap. 8vo, 2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. gilt edge’. 8vo. 2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d, extra cloth, 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
Oxford and Cambridge : The Divine Glory of Christ. 


THEIR COLLEGES, MEMORIES, AND ASSOCIATIONS. By De. Cotinasié }, iow of teikeang 


Profusely Illustrated by Mr. P. Skelton and other Artists. Guan tea at 
Engraved by Mr. Whymper. 10s. 6¢, elegantly bound. 


Fohn Bunyan. Fanet Darney’s Story. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A TALE OF FISHER LIFE AT CHALE BAY. 


With Seventeen Page Illustrations by E. J. Downard. Engraved By Saran Doupney. Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 3s. Gi 
by E. Whymper, Small 4to. 6s. cloth extra, ith dein 


Cautions for Doubters. Wheat ic he Naaie? 


By the Rev. J. H. Tircoms, M.A., Rector of St. Stephen’s, 
South Lambeth, and Rural Dean of ‘Clapham. Fcap. 8vo. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. [IIlustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth. 











RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW: 65, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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Laura Loft: A Story of 
Woman’s Rights. By Mrs. 
PROSSER, 689,705, 721,737,753 

The Arab Fellahheen of 


Palestine: Who are they? 
692, 732 


John Keast Lord, F.Z.S. . 696} 


Curiosities of St. Pancras. 
By JoHN TIMBS 
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The Working Classes 
Abroad: 
Egypt.—Russia . , 717, 762 
wa A Friend’s Remonstrance. 725 


44 Leisure Hours in Ireland. 
\ ly the EDITOR 


The Sonnet. By the Rev. 


4 - 
— yy 
WU) )\ a 


§. J. STONE, M.A. . 


- . . 740 


Natural History Anec- 
dotes . . .. . « 702,765 | 


A Callat Tristan D’Acunha 709 


Pre-historic Homes. By 
HENRY WALKER, F.G.S. 711,744 


. 714 
. 715 
The Sixth Earl of Aberdeen 718 
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ALMANACK For 


@ rises 6.56 A.M. 9} 5| 22 SuN. AFT. TRIN. 
2t SUN. AFT. TRIN.|10}/M/ Lord Mayor’s Day 


Essays upon Texts . . 
Phonetic Spelling. . . 


Clk. aft. 4 16m. 16s. 
Twil. ends 6.19 P.M. 
Saturn sets 8.57 P.M. 


Mescete 419 PLA, 


15 
I 


Mich, Law Tm. beg.|11/T | Half Quarter Day 

full & ptly. eclipsed|r2/W] ) last Qu. 0.48 A.M. 
13) T'| Daybreak 5.19 A.M. 
14| 


F | & sets 4.10 P.M. 
S | Jupiter near ) 


17 
18 
19 
20 


Slo2 Sun, awer Tres ine 
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Sonnets of the Sacred Year 758 


The Frying-pan? or the 
. Ee oe 

Wreck of the Admella. . 749 

A few more Words on the 
Coal Outlook 

Mary Stuart and David 
7 are 

Playmates and Companions 764 


Varieties 
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PAL MEE f 


NOVEMBER, 


M| 33 rises 7.24 A.M. 


1873. 


25] ‘1 | Mich. Law Tm. ends 


T| Venus near ) 


26|W| & rises 7.39 A.M. 


W} Orion in S. E. 10 p.m.|27/ T} ) 1 Quar. 8.13 A.M. 


| T | New ) 3.37 A.M. 

21) I"! @ sets 4.1 P.M. 

22|S | © enters Sagittarius|30]} $| ADVENT SUNDAY 
"ets 


| 24 SuN. AFT. T 


“tl Marc near 4 


28) F | Clk. aft. @ 11m. 45s. 
29| S| @ sets 3.54 p.m. 
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Z RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW: 65, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; AND 164, PICCADILLY, % 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the Sender clearly written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi- 
cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellancous contributions being sent in too great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication, The receipt conveys the copy: 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. No advertisements are received for the Socicty’s periodicals, 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumies.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for — a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d. each. CLorH 
Casgs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price Js. 2d. cloth boards, 1s, 6d. cloth extra. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes from 1897, but in 
Volumes only from: 1856 to 1866 inclusive. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 

Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. 





FORKIIGN POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” cati now be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 
The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 























For the | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday Name of Place. sifigle | and Sund:y 

Part. at Home Part. at Home 

together, together. 

Africt, West Constof . . . « « « « 6da 9d.a Italy (vid Belgium). . . . we 6 3 100. Is. 3d. 
{ustralia (vid Southampton & Suez). . 8d. Is. Japan (vid Southampton or United States) 8d. Is. 

Austria (vid Ostend or Calais) . 2. . . 8d. Is, Madagascar (French packet) . . . . « Is. 1s, 61. 
Belgium (direct mail) . 2. 2. we ele Ch 9d. Madcira (@itect packet) 2 5 6 Ok 3 ee. 9d, 
Beyrout (vii Marseilles) . . . . . . 8d. Is, Malta (vit Southampton). . . . 6 . 6d. 9d. 

Brazils (vid Southampton or Liverpool) . Gila Dla Mexico (vii Southampton). . . . . . 6da 9d. 
Buenos Ayres (vii Southampton) . . . Gia Di.a ' a rer, 9d. 
Cairo (vii Southampton) . . . . . . 64d. 9d. New Brunswick (vid Halifax). . 2 . . 6d. 9d. 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . . 6d, 9d. Neyer sw lw wc le tl 9d. 
Cape of Good Hope (by direct packet). . 6d. Sil. New Zealand (vid Southampton snd Suez) 8d. 1s. 
Ceylon (vid Southampton)... . . 6 . &d Is. Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) . . 2°...) (6d. 9d. 
Constantinople (vii Marseilles) . . . . &d. 1s.  tailindl.. . Ca ee ee, 9d. 
Franceand Algeria. . . . «© 6 6 «(GU vd. Spain (vit Freie) . 2. 1. www ee (Bd. ls, 
(rermany (vid Ostend or Calais). . 2. . Sd. | 1s. | Sucz (vii Southampton) . 2... . «Gd. 9d. 

Gibraltar (vid Southampton). . . . © Gd. 9.1. Sweden (vid Frattee). 2. 2... CB 91a 
eee eee 1s. | Switzerland (vid Belgium). 2. 2... 6d. 9d. 
Holland (vid France or Belgium) . . . 8d. | Is. | Tasmania (vid Southampton & Suez) . . 8d. Is. 
Hong Kong (vit Southampton) . . . . 8th Is. | SS a a | s 9d. 
fadie (vii Southampton). . 2. . . . Bd. Is. | West Indies (British) . . . . . . © Gd. | 9d. 


@ signific , additional to pay on delivery. 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 

ue transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Howr” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of cach Part is now TuREE HALrrence. 





FINELY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


6s. 67, handsomely bound. Super-royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. elegartly bound. 
THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE; OR, LEISURE | ENGLISH SACRED POETRY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
THOUGHTS FOR BUSY LIVES. Numerous Engravings. Froiti Chaucer to Ken. Numerous superior Wood Engravings. 
““A more pleasing and attractive set of contemplations we havé By the Author of “‘ Swiss Pictures.’’ 
seldom seen.”’—Contemporary Review. 1, ITALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. Pro- 


. . . fusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 8s. extra cloth. 
Imperial 8vo. 6s. handsomely bound. P - ? 

. : 7 ‘The more we turn over the pages of this book the more we like i. 
SCENES FROM . THE LIPE OF ST. PAUL, AND Italy is the theme of a great deal of fine writing and fine painting, but 
THEIR RELIGIOUS LESSONS. With 14 fine Page Engravings | the plain descriptions and accurate drawings here renlly tell us more 
by Paolo Priolo. about it than a library of inspired poems, and a gallery of ideal paiut- 
ings.”’—Times, 

2. SPANISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. With 

Illustrations by Gustave Doré and other eminent Artists. Imperial 


Small 4to, 8s. handsomely boand, gilt edges. 
BRITISH HEROES AND WORTHIES. Illustrated with 


i po see fede = ym ren ee oe vrs 0m - = — aes So, 86 extra sloth. 
substantial and elegant quarto in bitteand goid. : mem 5 “ ; : P in loxed.” 
well and gracetully written and not a few exhibit signs of more shan an credit to the writer and to the artists employ 
ordinary care and research.” —Bookseller, 2 moat exquisite book.” —Daily News. , 
Imperial Svo. Gs. 6d. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 3. SWISS PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and [Pencil. [lus- 
THE CIRCLING YEAR. Illustrated with Coloured Pictures and ; trated by E. Whymper. Imperial 8vo, 8s. extra cloth. 
r ines from the “Leisure Hour” and “‘ Sunday at Home.’”’ “In this third edition there are so many additions and improve-ncnis, 
Wood Engrevings from the “Leisure Hour” ant ; that this very beautiful volume is still more attractive and beautiful than 
Imperial 16mo. 6s. extra boards, gilt edges. before.’ —Standard, 
TABLE TALK AND OTHER POEMS. By Witnum Super-royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


Coweer, With Original Notes by the late Rosgrt Sovrmey, Poet- | OUR LIFE, ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND PENCIL. 
Laureate. Numerous Iilnstrations by Harrison Weir, Wimperis, Designed by Nocl Humphreys, Selous, J. D. Watson, Wimperis, 
Barnes, and others. Barnes, Du Maurier, Green, and others. 


A Catalogue will be forwarded post free, on application, containing a great variety of Books, suited for all readers, 
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